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Health of 64 Families Improves Greatly 
During Year-Long Nutrition Study 

By correcting faulty eating habits, participants in a family nutrition 
study, recently conducted by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
and a well-known eastern university, measurably improved their 
average health status. The scientific methods of selecting, preparing 
and storing foods, which trained investigators taught housewives, 
played an important part in increasing vitamin and mineral reten- 


Pattern tion in foods. 


24 out of 64 Above-Average Families 
Showed Excessive Losses 
for At the start, using Vitamin C as an indicator of perishable vitamins, 
examinations revealed that even though individuals were consuming 
adequate amounts, their blood-level tests failed to measure up. Most 
of the families were under par, and in 24 cases, vitamin losses bor- 
Proper dered on the danger line. This led examiners to suspect that wasteful 


cooking habits were to blame. 


Laboratory and Home-Cooked 


7 
Eating Samples Were Compared 

As a result, thorough laboratory tests were made, comparing 
samples of vegetables cooked by families in their own homes with 
P Off! laboratory cooked and raw samples. For complete accuracy, all 
ays e vegetables used by both groups were taken from identical lots which 
had been pretested for vitamin content. These tests proved vitamin 
waste through cooking. Housewives were then taught to correct 
their old-fashioned habits and to follow scientific methods which 

were known to preserve vitamin content. 









Homemakers were urged to 
use the Vital Ll Food chart 
as a guide for planning daily 
essential food requirements. 











Importance of well-balanced 
breakfasts in supplying 
energy and a good portion 
of the nutrients needed daily 
was stressed. 







Throughout the study, weight and 
health measurements of everyone 
were carefully recorded 








Full Report Available for School Use. A 36-page handbook, “They 
Never Suspected”, contains facts of study; provides program for 


Housewives were instructed to prepare fruits and 
vegetables just before using, thus protecting food 
values... retaining nutrients. teaching better nutrition to students and their families. Teacher's 
copy free; additional copies, 10c each. Sufficient supporting 

students’ Fact Folders available for classroom use at no cost. 

Enclose money with order. Send to Consumer Service Depart- 

ment, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 210 E. 4th St., Mansfield, O. 


— Ewery Schoo’ ttouse Needs Wedtinghouse 
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The puppet that taught school 


George, a versatile hand puppet, came to school one day 


with a bright idea. After showing how much he liked orange 


juice, he urged all the children to try some. And that’s how 


the mid-afternoon fruit juice program started at Dryden- 


Freeville Central School in Drvden, New York. The next 


day George returned with a spot on his suit. That was a cue 


for both puppet and children to learn the proper use of paper 
napkins. Under his amusing tutelage the youngsters learned 


many valuable lessons in nutrition and table manners. 


Using basic materials and ideas supplied through General 
Mills ‘‘Program of Assistance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation,” teachers the country over are constantly devising 
dramatic ways like this to increase their pupils’ interest in 
good eating habits. General Mills has become a kind of 
central exchange for these ideas. If vou have devised a simple 
and effective way to encourage your children to improve 
their diets, you can share it with other teachers by writ- 


ing to ¢ reneral Mills. 


If you would like help in setting up nutrition 


study in your class, within your existing curriculum, >. 


write to: Educ ation Section, Public Services Dept., 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








Gen ad 


IS NUTRITION TRAINING 
REALLY NECESSARY? 


lo discover the answer to this question 
from April ’45 to June ’48—29,475 pupils from 
1 
i 


33 states were surveved bv General Mills. 
Actually, more than 3 out of 5 of these children 
were found to be nm need of diet m provement, 


Classification of diets by regions 


Southwest 24% cane: 53% 
Centr. Midwest 27% 34% 
Mtn. & Pacific 37% wae 33% 
Southeast 37% _ 37% 
Northwest 41% ae 31% 
Upper Midwest 42% ae 30% 
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ELECTRIC CO 


flee 


‘Students find modern Electric Ranges 









\ 


being installed in their homes. That 
is why they look for instruction in 


Electric Cooking,” say; Miss Miriam Huffman, 


Home Econom teacher, Tippecanoe City High School, Tipp City, Ohi 








Modern Electric Range installation in the Home Economics Lab- 
oratory of Tippecanoe City High School, Tipp City, Ohio. 





If the home economics laboratory of your school is not yet equipped TO TEACH MODERN COOKING, YOU NEED A MODERN RANGE 


with modern Electric Ranges, consider these facts: 





Surveys of leading national magazines show that homes in every aa Spe 4 
section of the country are installing modern Electric Ranges. A recent oa -+- of 
questionnaire to home economics departments indicates that more than —— 
80% of all schools covered now teach modern Electric Cooking. eee —— COUrse, 
Home economics students naturally want to use in school the same type ieee S it’s 
of equipment they have in their homes. 
Consult your local Electric Service Company or electrical appliance dealer. — Gian : ELECTRIC! 





National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


ADMIRAL *« COOLERATOR + CROSLEY «+ FRIGIDAIRE Electric Range Section, Dept. JH-12 











GENERAL ELECTRIC 


KELVINATOR 


QUALITY 





LEDO . MONARCH . NORGE 


ELECTRIC RANGE 
P GIBSON ° HOTPOINT SECTION 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 


UNIVERSAL + WeESTINGHOUse | MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 











155 East 44th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me, absolutely FREE, floor plan blueprint of the 
Tippecanoe City High School home economics Iaborctog kitchen 
illustrated on this page. 
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CAIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
, Simply scumfilius! 
ANANA CHOCOLATE CREAM PIE 


How waht BANANA 


2 es9 yolks, slightly beaten 
1 tablespoo” butter 
Vo teaspoo” vanilla 
3 ripe bananas 
1 baked 9-inch pie shell 


1% squares unsweetened chocolate 


2 cups milk 

4 cvP suger 

5 tablespoons flour 
VW teaspeo” salt 


extract 


ust FULLY rire BANANAS .* YELOW peel FLECKED with prown 


into remaining hot mixture while beat- 
idly boiling water ing vigor sly. Cook 1 minute longer - 
Beat with Remove from heat and add butter 
Y and vanilla. Cool. Cover bottom of 

pie shell with smal amount of coolet 
Peel bananas and slice into pie 


Add chocolate to milk in top of double 


rotary e88 beater 
bine sugar, flour é 


into chocolate mixture. Cook until filling - 

well thickened, stirring constantly - shell. Cover ;mmediately withremaim 
Cook 10 minutes longer, § irri ing filling. Topwith meringue OF sweet- 
casionally - Stir small amount of hot ened whipped cream. ; i 
mixture into ess yolks; then pour back 


bananas: Packaged 





ring it over the 


iMPORTANT : Be sure the filling is thoroughly cool before P° 
ng for this pie- 


commercial Chocolate Pudding oY be used a5 filli 


Sta e 
tudonts Guide Mow | 


Fri 
| Baked Fras 


RH 
| Bec Pstitoen Apple Sauce 
ss Btlered Connote 
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Washington News 





@ Marie Dye, president of the AHEA, was on 
the program of the conference on accreditation, 
sponsored by the American Council on Education 
in Washington, D. C., on November 15 and 16. Dr. 
Dye with two others discussed the question, ‘“‘Does 
the accreditation of an institution as a whole provide 
adequate information with reference to the quality 
of work in special fields?”’ 

The American Council on Education, with which 
AHEA is affiliated, is now making plans for the next 
international conference of institutions of higher edu- 
cation to be held in southern France the latter part 
of 1950. About 60 delegates from the United States 
are expected to attend this conference. 


@ In the interest of promoting co-operation and 
co-ordination, approval was given at recent ses- 
sions of the conference of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations and of the World 
Health Organization to establish a single committee 
on nutrition to advise both organizations on their 
programs in this field. 

The first meeting of the joint committee was held 
in Geneva, from October 24 to 28, 1949, with ten 
members, five invited by each of the two organiza- 
tions. Hazel K. Stiebeling of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics and W. H. Sebrell, 
director of the Experimental Biology and Medicine 
Institute of the Public Health Service, were included 
on the committee along with other experts from 
Brazil, France, India, Italy, the Netherlands, the 
Philippine Republic, the Union of South Africa, and 
the United Kingdom. 


@ Presidents of some 600 organizations, includ- 
ing AHEA, were invited to participate in a two-day 
conference on November 29 and 30, called by the 
advisory council on participation of national or- 
ganizations, a working committee of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
This conference answered such questions as ‘What 
can my organization do at the national level, at the 
state level, and at the local level?’”’ The technical 





committee on fact finding, of which Catherine Per- 
sonius of the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University is a member, met No- 
vember 7 and 8 and made plans for projects suitable 
for the participation of national, state, and local 
organizations. The results of these projects will be 
reported at the 1950 White House Conference. 


@ Mrs. Margaret Morris, president of the District 
of Columbia Home Economics Association, and for- 
merly with the school lunch division of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, was chairman of the 
program committee for the third annual School Food 
Service Association’s convention in Washington, D. 
C., November 16, 17, 18. James Garland, a school 
architect from Miami, Florida, discussed lunch- 
room layouts. Demonstrations were given on the 
use of fish in school lunches, the grading and stand- 
ards set for beef, and the grading of poultry and eggs. 
Hazel K. Stiebeling discussed trends in food con- 
sumption; Miriam Lowenberg in her talk on com- 
munity nutrition reported the project carried on in 
Rochester, Minnesota, the last two years. The need 
for more research on the school lunch program was 
presented by E. Neige Todhunter. 


@ Contacts in the field have been varied this fall. 
Frances Urban, field secretary of AHEA, has at- 
tended and taken part in these college club province 
workshops: Province III, at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
on “How Do We Know That We Are Doing Good 
Club Work?”’; Province I, at Camp Alamoosook, 
Maine, on “Home Economics in the Community”’; 
Province IX, at Chickasha, Oklahoma, on ‘Putting 
Yourself into Home Economics”; and Province IT, 
at New York City, on “Club Activity—a Step to 
Leadership.” 

State home economics associations visited by 
AHEA officers are: Illinois Home Economics Asso- 
ciation—Marie Dye, president; Louisiana Home 
Economics Association—Olga Brucher, vice-presi- 
dent; Kentucky Home Economics Association 
Marjorie M. Heseltine, vice-president ; Florida Home 
Economics Associa’ ion— Mildred Horton, executive 
secretary; Vermont, Maryland, and New Mexico 
Home Economics Associations— Frances Urban, field 
secretary. Miss Urban also made local contacts and 
took part in association meetings in Massachusetts, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New York, Ohio, Missouri, and 
the District of Columbia. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-first Annual Meeting, Boston, Massachusetts, July 11 to 14, 1950 
Headquarters: Mechanics Hall 
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Married Women in Today’s Labor Force 


Miss Whitelock is a labor economist in the special 
services and publications division of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Labor. In the fol- 
lowing article she concentrates on one of the many 
aspects of women’s economic, civil, and political sta- 
tus with which she is constantly concerned. 


ARGETS of abuse during depression days, 
heroines of the war plants just a few years 
ago, subject of much conjecture and criti- 
cism after victory came, married women workers 
today nevertheless occupy the dominant place, nu- 
merically, among all the country’s working women. 

They captured that place during the war and have 
held it since, despite the expected large-scale, post- 
war trek back to the home, a place they had never 
actually left except for the hours spent in the fac- 
tory, the office, the store, or wherever they have 
earned their livelihood. 

Percentagewise, these married women with jobs 
account for more than 48 per cent of the woman 
labor force and number about 8,281,000. They have 
changed places, figuratively, with single working 
women, who before the war accounted for about half 
of the women in the labor force and now constitute 
only 35 per cent, or total about 5,943,000. The num- 
ber of married women workers is even larger—by 
almost 3 million—if one includes the widowed and 
divorced in that 

In retaining their numerical ascendency, married 


category. 


women workers once again have become targets 
to extent—-of the prejudice leveled against 


their counterparts of the depression days. Thus far, 


some 


the attacks on them are scattered and much less 
bitter than those of the 1930’s, when every married 
woman job seeker was regarded as an interloper. 
Nevertheless, the resurgence of prejudice is evident 


in various quarters—reflected, for instance, in some 
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of the letters received by the Women’s Bureau, U. 8. 
Department of Labor. Complaints directed to this 
agency often follow the same pattern and make 
the same request: ‘Will not the Bureau take steps 
to prevent a married woman from holding a job that 
One communica- 
tion even went so far as to state that without doubt 


some man should have?” recent 
the married woman worker referred to had no real 
economic need for the money which accrued to her 
from her paid job outside the home. How the writer 
knew the exact financial status of the worker in 
question was not revealed, nor was his particular 
measuring stick of “economic need”’ described. 
The author of this letter, if one may judge from 
the degree of concern manifested in his communi- 
cation, also may have been unaware of another im- 
portant fact; namely, that married women with 
jobs form but a comparatively small proportion 
less than a fourth—of the total married women in 
the population. The great majority of married wom- 


en—some 275 million at the latest census esti- 
mate—are not members of the labor force but are, 


presumably, devoting their full time and energies 
to the running of homes and care of children. Mar- 
ried women workers, of course, perform these same 
traditional roles in addition to carrying paid jobs. 


Contributing Factors 


The presence of so many married women in the 
labor force, as Frieda 8. Miller, the Women’s Bureau 
director, and other economists are careful to point 
out, is neither a war-induced phenomenon nor a 
situation attributable to any one factor. It is, rather, 
something which has come about as a result of vari- 
ous interrelated factors—factors which show the ef- 
fect of changing economic and social conditions un- 
der which it has become increasingly customary 
for women to work outside the home. During the 
colonial period of the country’s history, for example, 
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the housewife played a strong economic role in that 
she supplied many of the family’s needs by weaving, 
spinning, and the conducting of such home pro- 
duction as baking and canning. This pioneer woman, 
as carefully preserved records show, was indeed a 
worker, but she attracted little or no attention be- 
cause her work was done within the home or the 
confines of the home area and because she received 
no money income for her products. 

The married woman of today no longer spins, 
weaves, or prepares the greater portion of the food 
consumed by the family. The contemporary family 
purchases its clothing, household furnishings, canned 
goods, and much of the baked goods formerly turned 
out in the home. In so doing, it helps create the wide 
markets essential to the industrial mass-production 
system which increasingly, over a long period, has 
displaced home manufacture. 

This removal of work from home to.factory, ac- 
cording to a Women’s Bureau publication, ‘*‘Wom- 
en’s Occupations through Seven Decades,” primar- 
ily “lies at the root of the changes among married 
women workers, whose numbers multiplied nearly 
six times from 1900 to 1940, and who rose from about 
one-seventh to over one-third of all women workers.” 

Another factor contributing to the increased em- 
ployment of married women is their numerical su- 
periority. Even in 1940, their total was more than 
double that of the single women—29,973,000 as 
against 13,733,000. Then, during the war years, 
their numbers increased markedly while the num- 
ber of single women in the population declined. 

Since V-J Day, the total number of women workers 
has scaled down from the wartime peak of 20 mil- 
lion, but among both the married and single groups, 
participation in the labor foree is considerably 
greater than before the war. 

With their steadily increasing participation in paid 
employment, married women have assumed a status 
that is of great value in a highly developed economy. 
In wartime, their contributions were considered es- 
sential; in peacetime, though their achievements are 
less spectacular, they perform services of vital im- 
portance to every community in the nation. This 
particular point, according to the Women’s Bureau, 
is one that cannot be made too often, for those who 
would restrict married women’s employment ap- 
parently have thought little about the loss to the 
nation of the goods produced and services rendered 
by married women workers. 


The Occupations of Married Women 


In leaving their homes for the world of business 
and commerce, married women have to some ex- 
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tent followed the same kind of work that fell to them 
as wives and mothers. For example, the largest num- 





Pepperel Mfg. Co. Photo 


This married woman, instead of making cloth at home 
as in earlier days, “doffs the frame” in a textile plant 


bers, as reported by the last decennial census, are 
engaged in household employment. The next larg- 
est group, numerically, is employed in sales work 
selling the cloth, groceries, and other items once 
manufactured by women within their own homes. 
As operatives in cotton and apparel factories, they 
also are still producing some of these items. Married 
women also are numerous, though not in large per- 
centages, among women in teaching and in three 
clerical occupations. In all, 10 occupations in 1940 
each had more than 100,000 married women workers. 
Together, the married women in these 10 fields to- 
taled nearly 25 million, or 56.2 per cent of all mar- 
ried women employed or seeking employment when 
the census count was made in 1940. 

Other individual occupations in which married 
women formed more than 50 per cent of the women 
workers included those of ‘proprietors, managers, 
and officials of eating and drinking places’; “op- 
eratives in tobacco manufactures and in cotton, 
woolen, and worsted manufacturers’; “keepers of 


boarding and lodging houses’’; ‘‘charwomen, jan- 
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itors, and porters”’; “‘proprietors, managers, and offi- 
cials in personal service businesses.”’ 

In their pattern of occupation, married women 
thus far have differed considerably from single wom- 
en, with one exception. Domestic service holds the 
same Number One position with respect to both. 
Clerical, sales, and kindred occupations, on the other 
hand, employ 34.4 per cent of the single women 
workers and only 23.8 per cent of the married women 


workers. 


Working Mothers and Couples 


The exact number of working mothers in the cur- 
rent labor force is not known, but in April 1948, 
when the Bureau of the Census included the subject 
in a major report, an estimated 4 million women 
workers had children under 18 years of age. The 
had children from 


sp2 


largest group about 23 million 
(} to 17 years old but none younger. The remainder 
about 13 million were mothers of preschool-age 
children. ‘Together, these two groups of women 
formed 24 per cent of all women workers, 37 per 
cent of all married women workers, and 20 per cent 
of all the mothers in the population. 

Of the 4 million working mothers, about three- 
fourths were from “‘normal’’ families—those with 
the husband present ; the remainder—often described 
as the women for whom the economic burden is 
most difficult 
rated from the husband for some other reason. 

Generally, the presence of preschool-age children 
tends to prevent the mother’s participation in work 


were widowed, divorced, or sepa- 


outside the home, evidenced by the fact that scarcely 
more than a tenth of the women from “normal” 
families held jobs when there were children under 6. 
Among mothers of older children, 26 per cent worked 
when the children were all over 6 but under 18. 
Among married women without children, the cor- 
responding figure was only slightly higher —28 per 
cent. 

Unlike the women from ‘‘normal’’ families, those 
with “husband absent’ were far more apt to take 
paid employment, even though they had children of 
preschool age. About half (45 per cent) of these 
mothers worked when there were children under 6, 
and nearly two-thirds were in the labor force when 
the children were all between 6 and 18 years. 

Even in wartime, mothers of young children were 
not encouraged to seek paid employment and this 
situation still prevails. An objective evaluation of the 
question, however, must take into consideration the 
fact that some women with young children have no 
choice in the matter, particularly those who must 
bear alone the burden of caring for children and 
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home. In fairness to women from ‘‘normal”’ families, 
it also must be pointed out that they, too, some- 
times have no choice. 

As has been noted earlier, the wife’s role as a fam- 
ily wage earner has become increasingly important 
as goods she once made at home and services she 
performed within her own four walls have been 
transferred to factory and store. To help provide 
the money income for the purchase of these goods 
and services, more and more women have taken 
paid jobs, even though their husbands are heads 
of the families and are gainfully employed. In 1948, 
these working couples numbered about 63 million 
more than double the figure for 1940. Together with 
more than two-thirds of a million other couples 
among whom the husband was not classed as head 
of the family because of residence with parents or 
with others who held the designation of “head,”’ 
working couples in the United States formed close 
to 20 per cent of the 34 million couples in the 1948 
population. Reflecting the increased marriage rate 
in recent years was the fact that in more than a 
fourth of the working teams the husband was a 


veteran of World War IT. 


Women’s Contributions to Family Money Income 

Over a long period of years, few if any aspects of 
married women’s employment have been of more 
interest than their earnings and the disposition of 
such income. Despite studies to the contrary, the 
fallacy has persisted that thousands of married wom- 
en work for “pin money.” This misconception 
undoubtedly plays some part in the continuing preju- 
dice exhibited by some toward all married women 
workers. Existing information against the ‘‘pin 
money” notion is in a study the Women’s Bureau 
conducted a few years ago in 10 key wartime pro- 
duction areas of the country. Among significant 
findings of that survey was the fact that well over 
half of the married women interviewed—and married 
women formed 44 per cent of the total group 
planned to continue working in the pos¢war period. 
Ninety-one of every 100 married women who wanted 
peacetime jobs lived with their families, and all re- 
ported economic responsibilities: 56 in every 100 
regularly contributed all their take-home earnings 
to the household; 17 regularly set aside one-half but 
not all for that purpose; and 18 contributed in lesser 
amounts. Taken together, contributions of these mar- 
ried women were staggering—about 79 per cent of 
the total money in their pay envelopes—and cer- 
tainly sufficient reason to put an end, once and for 
all, to the often repeated legend about married 
women and “pin money.” 








Home Economics in Puerto Rico 


Dr. Roberts heads the department of home economics 
at the Universidad de Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. For- 
merly chairman of the department of home economics 
at the University of Chicago, she has served on national 
nutrition committees and contributed to professional 
journals on nutrition and child development. 


HE pattern of home economics in Puerto 

Rico is similar to that in the continental 

United States in that it functions through 
the same agencies and in much the same manner. 
This is to be expected since Puerto Rico is part of 
the United States, and all federal agencies that 
foster work in fields related to family living have 
extended their programs to Puerto Rico. Home eco- 
nomics was introduced and developed here by leaders 
from the continent. Moreover, heads and super- 
visors in the various agencies, college teachers, and 
many other workers have studied in the States for 
their bachelors’ or masters’ degrees. The textbooks 
used in teaching are also the same as those used in 
the States. 

It is estimated that there are now about 400 home 
economists working in professional positions through- 
out the Island. In addition, some are employed as 
health educators and social workers, and many more 
are devoting full time to homemaking. This would 
seem not a bad record for an island only 100 miles 
long by 35 miles wide. But within that small space 
live some 400,000 families—more than 2 million 
persons. All of the Island except a narrow coastal 
plain is a mountainous region, and a large propor- 
tion of the families live in places difficult of access. 
Coupled with the fact that the majority of family 
incomes are low, this condition means that more 
home economists are needed than would normally 
be required in an area of this size. 

Of the home economists now professionally en- 
gaged, most—about 240—are employed as teachers 
or supervisors of home economics in the schools. 
Home economics was introduced into the public 
schools of Puerto Rico early in the American regime, 
and in 1913 the first supervisor in this field, Grace 
Ferguson, was appointed. In 1931, the Insular Board 
for Vocational Education was created, and the first 
supervisor under this board, Elsie Mae Willsey, took 
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office the following year. A few years later, all home 
economics was brought under the supervision of this 
board. It is in the educational plan that home eco- 
nomics shall be offered in all junior and senior high 
schools, but this end has not yet been attained 
because of lack of funds or of teachers to fill the 
positions. Unfortunately, some of the schools most 
in need of home economics, especially those in the 
more remote rural areas, are the ones that lack it. 


Influential Extension Service 


The next largest group of home economists is that 
of the Extension Service. This extension program 
was brought to Puerto Rico in 1934. The program 
was organized by Mary E. Keown, who was loaned 
by the Florida Extension Service for a year and a 
half to initiate the work. This service has grown to 
be one of the most influential and effective agencies 
in the Island. It now has a staff of 76 home econo- 
mists, including home demonstration agents, sub- 
ject-matter specialists, and a recently acquired group 
of 12 workers in consumer education. Like its 
counterparts in the States, this agency works through 
4-H and adult clubs, meetings of farm families, and 
in various other types of community service. The 
Farmers Home Administration, which formerly as 
the Farm Security Administration employed a staff 
of 73 home economists to work with its rural families, 
now has only one. The positions were eliminated 
when Congress reduced the scope and appropriations 
for this agency. The one home economist works with 
the men agents and as much as possible directly with 
families, individually or in groups. 

Some home economists are also employed in types 
of special food or nutrition service. The school lunch 
program claims 24: 6 as Island supervisors for the 
Food Production and Marketing program, which 
supplies part of the food, and 18 as directors and 
supervisors for the lunchrooms. This service, which 
is under the Insular Office of Education, serves 
lunches in 1,438 schools to an average of 168,000 
children daily. 

Dietitians, nutritionists, and food managers for 
institutions constitute another significant group. 
Under the Department of Health are five district 
hospitals with 2 supervisors and 14 dietitians in 
charge of the food service. This department also 
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has a dietitian to supervise the feeding in the insti- 
tutions under its charge, and it employs eight nu- 
tritionists in the Maternal and Child Health Service 
for nutrition education with staff and patients in the 
health units of the Island. It is estimated that there 
is about an equal number of dietitians in municipal 
and other hospitals. But since there are 130 hospitals 
of all types in the Island, it can be seen that the large 
majority are without dietitians. Home economists as 
food managers in institutions other than hospitals 
are rare. The one in the Department of Health, two 
in the University cafeteria, and one in the governor’s 
mansion are all that are known to the writer. This 
field of nutrition and food management is, however, 
one in which interest is increasing and growth can 
be expected. 

A few home economists are also working in some 
commercial agencies, largely as food demonstrators. 
This field, however, is as yet undeveloped. As indi- 
cated above, a fair number of home economists have 
taken graduate work in health education or social 
service and are now working in these fields in the 
schools, the health department, or in other agencies. 


Full-fledged Degrees since 1924 

The major responsibility for training home eco- 
nomics workers in these various fields is centered in 
the University of Puerto Rico. The work began in 
1913 as six-week summer courses in which some of 
the best grade teachers were given training in ele- 
mentary techniques of cooking and sewing. Later, 
the program was expanded to a two-year normal 
course for a bachelor’s degree. The first student from 
the degree program was graduated in 1924. 

The department of home economics is now housed 
in its own building on the main quadrangle. Its 
space and facilities compare favorably with those of 
many continental colleges and universities, although 

as with most departments—-they are sometimes 
far from meeting the most desirable standards. Be- 
sides the main classrooms, the department has a 
two-story house with a large yard for a practice 
house. Behind it is a good-sized garden plot and a 
rabbit house, both of which are used as laboratories 
for the home food production course. Next door to 
the practice house is a small nursery school, adapted 
from a garage, which accommodates 15 children and 
serves as a laboratory for child-care classes. 

The staff of the department includes 13 full-time 
and 4 part-time members. All have masters’ degrees; 
most have additional work in their special fields. 
The degrees represent six continental institutions: 
Columbia University —6, University of Chicago—2, 
The Pennsylvania State College—2, Cornell Uni- 
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versity—1, Iowa State College—1, and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky—1. 


Curricula for Puerto Rican Needs 


The student body has averaged from 225 to 250 
during the last three years. The first year in the 
University and part of the second are devoted to 
general studies required of all students. These include 
one-year survey courses in four main fields: the 
humanities and the physical, biological, and social 
sciences. At the end of the first year, students choose 
their major fields and from then on are under super- 
vision of the department chosen. 

The department of home economics at present 
offers four fields of concentration: teaching, nutri- 
tion and dietetics, child development, and extension 
service. The teaching field claims the largest number 
of students since this was the first one developed, 
and it also offers openings for the largest number of 
graduates. Majors in dietetics are, however, increas- 
ing, though as vet the number is far from meeting the 
demand for such workers. An extension major, which 
has recently been added, has a good registration. 
Child development courses are taken by students in 
all fields of concentration, but this field has as yet 
few majors because there are few openings for 
specialists. 

The curricula for these several fields are planned 
to meet the needs of Puerto Rico. The introductory 
course for all students is in “Socioeconomic Problems 
of Puerto Rican Families.’’ The teaching curriculum 
is planned to prepare teachers for junior and senior 
high schools and is a uniform one for all students. 
It includes a background of science, art, social sci- 
ence, and education; courses in each main field of 
family life; and, because of special nutritional and 
health needs of Puerto Rico, courses in home food 
production and in family health. Practice teaching 
is carried out in the public schools, both in urban 
and near-by rural ones. The dietetics program is set 
up to conform to the requirements of the American 
Dietetic Association, but it also includes courses in 
child care, home management, and the ones listed 
above. The extension major is similar to the teaching 
one except that methods of extension work and 
supervised experience in this area take the place of 
methods of teaching and practice teaching. 

In addition to the University of Puerto Rico, the 
Polytechnic Institute at San German is also de- 
veloping a home economics program. As yet, the 
department is small but its philosophy and goals 
are in accord with those of the University depart- 
ment, and good development can be expected. 

More important than a mere listing of agencies and 
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of home economists employed are the philosophy and 
outstanding features of the program. In the opinion 
of the writer, two noteworthy aspects of the work 
here are: (1) the real effort home economists are 
making to adapt their programs to the needs of 
Puerto Rican families, and (2) the way the various 
agencies work together for a common cause. In 
order to discover more specifically what are the 
basic needs of Puerto Rican families, the department 
of home economics in the University of Puerto Rico 
carried out a study on an island-wide representative 
sample. The report, Patterns of Living in Puerto 
Rican Families, by Roberts and Stefani, is now in 
press. The findings of this study are being used to 
re-orient home economics both in the University 
curriculum and in the various agencies and to make 
them even more realistic in respect to conditions of 
family living. 

To serve this end, three workshops were conducted 
in the University last summer in which the findings 
of the study were presented and their implications 
for home economics in the Island considered. More 
than 100 home economists participated. One group 
emphasized nutrition; one, home improvement; and 
one, home food production. But all profited by the 
work of the others. The goal of each one was to bring 
home economics “down to earth” and make it a 
vital force in raising the standard of living in Puerto 
Rican families. Both staff and participants were 
drawn from the various agencies. 


Agency Co-operation 

As an illustration of agencies working together for 
the common good may be cited the dry skim milk 
program, now being carried out in the Island. This 
program is sponsored by the Puerto Rican Nutrition 
Committee, which is comprised of representatives 
of all agencies that have a stake in the nutrition 
problem; a goodly proportion of them are home 
economists. Through their joint action, the program 
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has been carried through the many stages necessary 
until the health regulations have been set up and the 
milk is actually on the market. Now, an Island-wide 
educational program is being conducted to acquaint 
families—especially low-income ones—with its food 
value, economy, and uses. Home economics leaders 
in the various agencies serve as a planning com- 
mittee. They have outlined a demonstration, pre- 
pared all materials needed for giving it, and are now 
training the 400 home economists in the Island to 
serve as demonstrators. These training sessions are 
held in strategic places where 30 to 35 home econo- 
mists can be gathered together regardless of agency. 
These 400 home economists are in turn giving demon- 
strations and passing on their training in other ways 
to the people in their communities. They are also 
keeping watch on the stores to see if milk is available 
in sections most in need of it and are keeping alert 
to any problems that arise. In this undertaking, as 
in others, agencies are working as a unified group, 
each contributing materials, time of workers, and 
services as the need indicates and as resources permit 
It is an outstanding example of a co-operative 
endeavor. 

Home economics has ample recognition as a pro- 
fession in Puerto Rico. There is a Puerto Rican Home 
economics Association, and there are local organl- 
zations in each of the seven districts. Each of these 
holds an annual meeting. There is also an active 
Puerto Rican Dietetic Association. The executive 
boards of both organizations take their responsi- 
bilities seriously, holding regular monthly meetings 
to promote the work of the organizations. Home 
economists-—-as already indicated—are prominent 
in the work of the Puerto Rico Nutrition Committee 
and also in the Public Health Association, especially 
in the nutrition section. In short, home economists 
in Puerto Rico will be found in any organizations 
or activities which have as their objectives the bet 
terment of living conditions in Puerto Rico. 


International Federation of Home Economics Memberships 


Since this issue of the JouRNAL carries the report of the chairman of the 1 


I. S. 


delegation of home economists who attended the Seventh International Con 
gress of Home Economics in Stockholm from August 22 to 27, 1949 (page 581), it 
seems appropriate to remind international-minded U.S. home economists that 
individual annual memberships in the International Federation of Home Kco- 
nomics in Fribourg, Switzerland, which sponsors the international congresses 


in co-operation with national organizations, are available at a cost of 10 Swiss 
franes, or $2.35 in U. 8. currency, plus a 10-cent transmittal fee for an interna- 
tional money order. The money order should be made payable to: Office inter- 
national de l’Enseignement ménager, Fribourg, Switzerland. Members of the 
Federation receive its quarterly bulletin, L’Enseignement ménager, published in 


French, English, and German. 
































Graham County Wants Its Milk Pasteurized 


Mrs. Harrison is a home demonstration agent in the 
county whose changing attitudes toward pasteurized 
milk she describes here. “Every county in the United 
States should stage such a campaign,” said Dr. G. E. 
Holm, head of the research laboratories of the UWS. 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, when he read this article. 


NCIDENCE of undulant fever in Arizona, and 

locally in Graham County, has been relatively 

high. The cause was not hard to find. According 
to our doctors, back-fence selling of raw milk has 
been prevalent, contributing to the spread of milk- 
borne diseases. Since all towns of the Gila Valley are 
small, many families keep cows to supply their own 
needs and sell milk to neighbors. Practically none of 
this milk was pasteurized. 

Out of this background grew our homemaking 
project in the Agricultural Extension Service, “Safe 
Milk and Home Pasteurization.”” Rural women 
brought the undulant fever situation to the attention 
of the County Homemakers’ Council. This organiza- 
tion, composed of officers of extension homemakers’ 
clubs and affiliated organizations, considered the 
conditions serious and voted to make the project 
part of the 1949 program. 

The attempt to educate rural families in the neces- 
sity for home pasteurization of milk was well ac- 
cepted. Special emphasis was given to undulant 
fever, though other milk-borne diseases were included 
in the study. From a leader-training meeting the 
project was carried to homemakers’ clubs, church and 
school groups, and private service or social clubs. 
Two types of lessons were developed, each appro- 
priate for the group with which it was used. One 
lesson combination included a movie and a lecture- 
discussion based on undulant fever and safe milk; 
the other, a lecture-discussion on the same subject, 
with a demonstration of ways to pasteurize milk at 
home. 

A sound-color film, “Battling Brucellosis,” bor- 
rowed from the University of Arizona, was shown 
9 times to 283 persons. In addition to being presented 
by extension personnel, it was used at Gila College 
and by the veterans’ farm trainee group. The movie 
tells of a family whose dairy herd is hit by Bang’s 
disease and shows the subsequent action taken by 
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the family. A talk concerning the relationship of 
undulant fever in human beings to Bang’s disease 
in cows followed the film in each case. Questions 


asked by the audience were answered. 


A Teaching Outline 


The milk pasteurization demonstration was given 
10 times for 120 women. No attempt was made to 
give detailed information on disease. This teaching 
outline was used: 

1. Discussion of brucellosis in cattle, swine, and 
goats and its control by cow testing, disposition 
of reactors, calf vaccination, sanitation measures, 
and a continuous testing program 

2. Discussion of brucellosis in human beings, the 
ways of contracting the disease, its symptoms, 
effects, and treatment, and its control through 
use of pasteurized milk and milk products 


~~ 


Discussion of other disease organisms in raw 

milk: tuberculosis, typhoid, scarlet fever, dysen- 

tery, and septic sore throat 

I. KM mphasis on milk as a necessity for good health 
of young and old 

5. Discussion of pasteurized milk and products as 
the only safe kinds 

6. Use of temperature chart explaining heat and 

its destruction of disease organisms 

Demonstration of three ways to pasteurize milk 


~ 


at home: (a) with open kettle or double boiler 
dairy thermometer control (flash method), (b) 
with jars of milk set on rack in pail of water 
dairy thermometer control (water-bath method), 
(c) with electric home pasteurizer 

8. Discussion and demonstration of quick cooling 
of pasteurized milk: (a) to prevent growth of 
bacteria and (b) to preserve good flavor 

9. Discussion of sanitary care of milk and utensils 
in the home 

10. Summary 

The equipment used for two portions of the demon- 

stration was such as any farm homemaker would 

have on hand. Women were advised where they 

might purchase dairy thermometers. Each woman 

was given mimeographed directions for the first two 

methods. The electric pasteurizer used was one which 

the farm homemaker would find convenient. It was a 

two-gallon, water-bath type, in which the milk is 
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constantly agitated. The women were shown how to 
operate it, and many questions were answered con- 
cerning it. Each woman was given a list of available 
electric pasteurizers, with trade names, manufac- 
turers, distributors, retail prices, capacities, and 
weights. Aside from group demonstrations, indi- 
vidual work was done with families who were not 
able to attend the meetings but who made special 
requests. 

After a Parent Teachers’ Association meeting at 
one school, devoted to the movie and a discussion of 
undulant fever, the audience asked for a pasteuriza- 
tion demonstration. The cook from the school’s 
lunchroom was brought into the project. As is the 
custom in many rural schools, several children were 
bringing milk from their homes for community use. 
The safe milk project aroused the parents in this 
community because their children were drinking 
mixed-herd, raw milk. A pasteurization demonstra- 
tion Was given to parents, teachers, cook, and chil- 
dren. The hot water-bath and the electric pasteurizer 
methods were shown. From that day, the former 
method has been used in the school lunchroom. It is 
fully expected that, when the school board again 
makes appropriations, however, an electric pas- 
teurizer will be purchased. 


Professional Assistance 

“Safe Milk and Home Pasteurization” was taught 
and publicized by more than formal group teaching. 
Two radio programs of the month were devoted to it. 
On one occasion, a local veterinarian, the county 
agent, and the home demonstration agent discussed 
‘Brucellosis and Milk Pasteurization’’; on the other, 
a local physician and the home demonstration agent 
discussed ‘“Undulant Fever, Other Milk-borne Dis- 
eases, and Protective Milk.’ The Extension Service 
was fortunate to have the co-operation of professional 
persons in carrying out this phase of the program. 
News articles appeared weekly in the local papers. 

All physicians in the county were interviewed so 
that we might learn their attitudes toward the proj- 
ect and get firsthand statements about the serious- 
ness of undulant fever and other milk-borne diseases 
in the county. They all advocated the project and 
suggested many points to be brought out in the 
teaching. The worst condition, the doctors empha- 
sized, was the back-fence selling of raw milk. This 
condition has been reported changed now because 
the families are pasteurization-conscious. 

A survey made of several food stores showed that, 
before the safe-milk campaign, much raw milk was 
sold over the counters. By the end of one month of 
concentrated effort to inform the public of raw milk 
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dangers, however, considerably less raw milk was 
being sold at stores or at local creameries. Veteri- 
narians reported many calls for testing of cows. 

Most homemakers are now using the container 
and water-bath method of home pasteurization. This 
process involves expenditure for only a dairy ther- 
mometer, and it is a simple way of handling pas- 
teurization as a kitchen task. Those who had been 
drinking raw milk say that milk treated by this 
method changes less in flavor. Although it is con- 
tended that. milk pasteurized correctly shows no 
appreciable change in flavor, families accustomed to 
using raw milk reported that they “had to get used 
to the different taste of pasteurized milk.” 


Home Procedures 


The open-kettle method is being used by some 
homemakers willing to take the time to stir and 
attend to the milk. Great care is needed in this flash 
method, for the milk can easily be overheated. A 
number of electric pasteurizers have been sold lo- 
cally, and more would be bought if any were avail- 
able that would operate on d-c current. The cost of 
electrical equipment is not great compared to the 
ease of operation and health value realized. 

Naturally, reports come in that families realize 
the dangers of using raw milk but have not started 
pasteurizing yet because they are waiting until they 
ean afford electrical equipment. It is hoped that 
these are few and that the continued pressure brought 
to bear by neighbors, as well as by extension per 
sonnel, will convince these families that they are 
exposing themselves to unnecessary health dangers. 

Parents who are trying to educate their children 
about health, personal, and eating habits and who 
take health seriously were ready and eager to take 
on the additional homemaking task of home pas- 
teurization of milk. Much good actually came out 
of che project; every day or every week inquiries are 
received regarding the hand methods of pasteuriza- 
tion, or regarding electrical equipment. Continued 
sales of equipment by local stores are real proof of 
the effectiveness of the safe milk campaign and 
teaching. 

One homemakers’ club is planning for the county 
fair a booth exhibit which will draw attention to the 
need for milk pasteurization and show how it can 
be done at home. 

One satisfaction that came out of the project 
was the ultimatum announced by school youngsters 
in the community where both movie and demon- 
stration were used. The children said, ““We’ll bring 
our milk for school lunches, but we won’t drink it 
not unless it’s pasteurized.”’ 























Organizing a University’s Food Service 


Miss Ricker is director of dining halls at Stanford 
University and also serves as a nutritional adviser for 
the Red Cross. This article is based on a talk: which she 
gave at a meeting of the home economics in institution 
administration department during the annual meeting 
of the AHEA in San Francisco last summer. 


NNA M. Cooley’s definition of home eco- 
nomics seems to me something that should 
always be in our minds—‘‘A subject that 

centers around the home and other institutions whose 

problems are of a similar nature.’”’ I like to think of 
any university food service—and that is the center 
of this discussion—in terms of a family. We stand 
somewhere between a home and a commercial enter- 
prise. As in a home, we are concerned with good- 
tasting, well-balanced meals. As in a commercial 
enterprise, we must not only be concerned with this 
factor but we must, as a rule, work with a budget 
which includes many items besides raw food costs. 
Any food service organization divides somewhat 
naturally into three parts: menu planning, pur- 
chasing, and the social and educational aspects of 
the service. Putting it simply, we may say: What, 


where, and how do we eat? 


Menu Planning 

Since we need a few pegs on which to hang any 
organization, let us briefly enumerate them. Taking 
our first section “‘menu planning” we have: 

Nutritional needs. If we think of our group as a 
family, we know we must not only give them food 
that is good for them but also food that is so good 
they will like to eat it. In teaching young assistants 
to write menus, we use a form showing seven days on 
one sheet. When the menus have all been written 
down, it is a matter of minutes to run over them with 
a colored pencil checking the appearance of the 
“hasic seven”’ foods. 

Color, texture, flavor, and appearance. All these 
factors are our next peg; when a week’s menus appear 
on one sheet, we are not likely to find ourselves with 
an all-red or an all-white meal, or to realize too late 
that the soft dinner with a creamed meat fairly 
screams for melba toast, celery, or some crunchy 
food. 


-——~ 
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Variety. It may be all the proverb claims, but I 
think 


menus. This point will be discussed in our educational 


we may overestimate its value in student 
approach, but while a pattern of lamb on Monday, 
meat loaf on Tuesday, and chicken on Wednesday 
every week in the year is to be avoided at all costs, 
most of us in dormitory food work must face the fact 
that new items are always regarded with suspicion 
and need to be introduced with care. 

Group tastes. This is an important peg, I think. 
Here we have the problem of whether one menu 
should be served in all dining halls or whether each 
hall should have its own. I incline to the latter sys- 
tem. When the institution is already a large buyer, 
there is no additional economy in standard menus, 
and there is much to be said for flexibility when cif 
ferent groups are concerned. 

Pre paration time, cooking, and storage space. There 
are few places large or small where all these points 
must not be considered, and they naturally bring 
us to: 

Personnel and equipment. We have begun to relax 
a little and almost smile as we think back to the war 
vears, When dietitians performed daily miracles with 
or mostly without personnel and when broken equip- 
ment was a real tragedy. 

In any organization, personnel training plays a 
vital part. Clearly defined work schedules, group 
meetings, and suggestion boxes all help to create a 
co-ordinated staff. 

Equipment is necessary, of course, and it should 
be kept in good repair. Inventory cards or sheets 
showing dates of purchase and repairs are most 
useful. 

Budget. This is the last and perhaps the longest peg 
in our menu planning. Anyone can plan and usually 
produce superior food, if price is not to be considered 
The real achievement is to produce quality food, 
always keeping in mind the amount of money to be 
spent. 

In an institution, as in a family, a budget helps us 
get the most for our money. 


Purchasing 


Purchasing is our second division of organization 
and is, of course, most important. Most places pur- 
chase according to a job pattern. In a small school, a 
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cook-manager might pick up supplies from a near-by 

store. In a large system, there is undoubtedly a 

purchasing agent or the equivalent. Whether the 

setup is large or small, again we must find some 

pegs on which we hang seven procedures, or forms: 

1. Specifications. Here, all we really mean is a de- 
scription of the type of food or of equipment we 
Wish to purchase. This of course leads to another 


peg: ' 


Purchase orders. These may vary from a “five 


- 


part snap-out form” to a personal note to the 
corner grocer. They serve the purpose if they 
give description of articles to be bought and the 
price. 

3. Inspection of food deliveries for quality and quan- 
tity comes next. Perhaps this work is done by a 
stores department, which receives all goods; or 
perhaps in a small institution some designated 
kitchen employee has the task. The main point is 
a signed delivery tag showing that quantity and 
quality are satisfactory. 

1. Receiving reports are often used, but in many 
small places the delivery tag is used as such a 
record. Where “blind receiving” is not practiced, 
the storekeeper may have a copy of the purchase 
order and check his delivery tag against that. 
Requisition forms of some kind are surely needed 
to permit the issuing of supplies from a 
storeroom. 

5. Inventories are of prime importance. According 
to our need they may be taken daily, weekly, or 
monthly. We may use the Kardex type of file for a 
daily perpetual inventory, or a card file from the 
five and ten. The purpose of any inventory record 
is to show what is on hand, its value, and the date 
of purchase. 

)}. Payment orders come next in line after we have 
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specified, purchased, inspected, received, and 
issued our supplies. 

7. The financial report, which gives the statistical 
story of our food service organization, comes last 
of all. The value of any financial statement lies 
in the prompt and pertinent information it gives 
the food director. A hotel needs daily reports from 
all departments; a dormitory may wish reports 


~ 


on a weekly basis. 


Educational! and Social Aspects 


And now we have the third division of our organi- 
zation—the educational and social aspects. Here we 
see the end results of what we have tried to do with 
well-chosen, well-prepared menus, and the careful 
financial support of those menus. 

For most places, there is a wide gap between the 
ideal and the actual situation. This is especially true 
in our overcrowded university living groups, and it 
is that type of organization which I have chiefly in 
mind. Anything which gives quiet at meal times 
helps—soundproofed rooms come first on the list; 
table linen when laundry costs are not prohibitive is 
a help; and of course candlelight, as a rule, calms 
the tempo of a student hall. Certain menu items may 
slow the all-too-rapid progress of a residence meal; 
celery and melba toast must be chewed, and in 
California the necessary leaf-by-leaf destruction of 
an artichoke is time-consuming. 

Changing food habits at the college level is diffi 
cult. New foods may be introduced by combining 
them on the menu with tried favorites. Plate service 
is far safer in this regard than family style, where a 
bow! may be passed around the table without a 
single taker. The best way to change food habits is 
probably to serve nutritional menus which achieve 


our highest goal for food—that of tasting good. 


Community Aid for Slum Clearance Suggested 


The expanded low-rent housing program authorized by the Housing Act of 
1949 is now off to a good start and much of the preliminary work connected with 
the newly-authorized slum clearance program is also well under way, according 
to the ‘“‘Housing Newsletter” of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. In re- 
gard to the slum clearance program, the newsletter suggests that public-spirited 


community organizations will be particularly interested in establishing standards 
of what may be accepted as a feasible plan for relocating families displaced from 
areas marked for slum clearance. Solution of this problem will require an exam 
ination of the density of population and family composition in selected areas as 
well as the absorptive capacity of other housing in the same localities. This will 
facilitate finding temporary relocation arrangements and determining the degree 
to which the administration of the slum clearance program may be dependent 


upon provision of supplementary housing facilities under the low-rent housing 


program. 














Organizing a School Lunch Program 


Miss Hochmuth is director of school lunchrooms in 
Santa ¢ The of this article 


was her master’s report ““Suqgested Objectives and Poli- 


ruz, ¢ ‘alifornia, source 
cies for the Organization of a Centralized School Lunch 
Program.”’ She received her master’s degree in institu- 
tional management, nutrition, and dietetics at Kansas 
State Coll ge. 
management at Kansas State College. 


Mrs. West ts a professor of institutional 


CHOOL administrators are asking what should 
be the objectives and policies for the organi- 
zation of a centralized school lunch program 

Modern school lunchrooms have two major objec- 
tives: promoting the health and social development 
of the student; and providing nutritious food at a 
minimum To accomplish 
objectives, all the school lunchrooms in one sys- 


cost. best these two 


an educational and business 
a centralized pro- 


tem should work as 
unit under one directing head 
gram. 

A long-term co-operative program of health and 
social education, thoroughly integrated with the gen- 
eral school curriculum, can most advantageously be 
conducted when centrally controlled. There can be 
equalized school feeding in participating lunchrooms 
through the adoption of a uniform policy, identical 
prices, equal portions, and standard tested recipes. 
Quantity purchasing for all lunchrooms will com- 
mand better market prices. Through a centralized 
organization, the school lunch can be made available 
to all students, regardless of age or ability to pay. 

The data obtained from check lists from 45 school 
lunch programs located in various sections of the 
United States indicated that 41 of the school lunch 
programs were centrally controlled and that three 
were partly centralized. All but 1 of the 45 programs 
operated under the board of education. Thirty-nine 
reported that they were participating in the national 
school lunch program, and 36 of these were serving 
the Type A lunch at a selling price which ranged 
from 15 to 35 

The summary of data on the types of management 


cents. 


procedures were tabulated under three general head- 
ings as shown in table 1. 

When a 
operated on a nonprofit basis, its purpose is educa- 


centralized school lunch program is 
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tional, and as such the expenses are paid from 
lunchroom receipts and board of education funds. If 
the schools are participating in the national school 
lunch program, federal funds may be used only for 
the purchasing of food. The data showed that all 45 
of the school lunch programs reported that expendi- 


TABLE 1 


Centralized management procedures 


TOTAL | PER- 
TYPES OF MANAGEMENT PROCEDURES PRO- CENT 
GRAMS AGES 
Centralized control of purchasing 
All purchases 3] 68.9 
Staples and canned foods i2 | 93.3 
Fruit and vegetables 32 71.0 
Frozen foods 34 75.6 
Meat and fish 35 77.8 
Dairy products 39 | 86.7 
Bread and rolls } 8.9 
Equipment 3 | (95.6 
Centralized control of personnel 
Qualifications +! 91.1 
Selection 39 S6.7 
Records 39 86.7 
Training 33 73.3 
Working conditions 39 86.7 
Hours of work $] 91.1 
tates of pay and methods of payment 3 =| (95.6 
Discharging 36 80.0 
Centralized control of miscellaneous items 
Menus 11 91.1 
Standard recipes 36 80.0 
Standard portion sizes 1] 91.1 
Uniform selling prices 14 97.8 
Uniform laundry services 39 86.7 
Accounting 13 95.6 
Clerical work 2 93.3 
Food costs 39 86.7 
Standards of sanitation 44 | 97.8 
Educational policies 39 | 86.7 


tures for food and wages of lunchroom employees 
were paid from lunchroom receipts. For other ex- 
penses paid from lunchroom receipts, see table 2. 
Thirty-eight school lunch programs reported their 
raw food and labor costs for 1946-47. For those 
reporting, the raw food costs averaged 61.8 per cent 
of the income and the labor costs 30.9 per cent. 
Information obtained from the returned check 
lists, from school administrators and other persons 
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connected with school lunch programs, and from 
literature reviewed were used as a basis for suggested 
objectives and policies to be followed in the re- 
organization of a decentralized system of school 
lunchrooms into a centralized program. It is sug- 
gested that: 

1. Asurvey be made of the present system of school 
feeding to provide a means of evaluating its 
strong and weak points before centralization 

2. The objectives and policies of a centralized school 
lunch program be clearly defined 

Committees be established to aid in the 
setting-up of educational and management 
policies for a centralized program as a means of 
developing a co-operative spirit between lunch- 


~~ 


room and other school personnel 

t. An organization chart be made to show the lines 
of authority of all personnel in a centralized 
program 

5. A job analysis be worked out for all tasks to be 
performed in the lunchrooms 

6. Job descriptions be written to show the require- 

ments of the jobs and the workers’ qualifications 

The present records and system of cost control 


~ 


be reviewed in order to adapt them to a cen- 
tralized organization or to show that a more 
efficient record and accounting system should be 
established 

8. A centralized school lunch program be operated 
on a nonprofit basis as one of the educational 
units of the school system 

9. A centralized school lunch program have a place 
in the school system budget 

). A centralized school lunch program be directed 
by a person with an educational background 


_— 


TABLE 2 


Source of payment of expenditures in school lunch program 


TOTAL PER- 
EXPENDITURES PAID FROM LUNCHROOM RECEIPTS PRO- CENT- 
GRAMS AGES 
Food 15 100.0 
Labor—employees 15 100.0 
Supervision—salaries 19 42.2 
Laundry $2 93.3 
I quipment 
New 14 31.1 
Replacement 34 75.6 
Supplies 
Lunchroom $2 93.3 
Office 35 77.8 
Telephone 24 53.3 
Utilities 1S 10.0 
Garbage collection 18 10.0 
Transportation 26 57.8 
Maintenance and repair 20 14.4 
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which will enable her to establish proper business, 
educational, and nutritional policies 





This cafeteria in Glenview School in Oakland, Califor- 
nia, has one of the centralized programs studied 


11. The personnel policies of a centralized program 
be established by the administrative staff of 
the school system 

12. The lunchroom employees be trained for the 
tasks to be performed 

13. The physical facilities for a centralized school 
lunch program be adequate for efficient opera- 
tion and safe sanitary practices and provide a 
desirable environment for the educational and 
social development of school children 

i4. A centralized school lunch program be operated 
so that every school child, regardless of age or 
ability to pay, can have an adequate, attractive 
lunch with sufficient time in which to eat it 

The advantages of centralized management can 

be realized only when the plan of organization is 
based upon good business and educational practices. 
In order for any plan to function smoothly and 
efficiently, the school administrators should have an 
understanding and appreciation of the function of 
the centralized school lunch program. They should 
act to bring together into systematic relationship the 
individual lunchrooms as a part of the whole cen- 
tralized program and as an integral part of the total 
educational system. 
































Hillsborough County Studies Homemaking 


Vrs. Barclay is supervisor oO} homemal. ing education 
in Hillsborough County, Florida. Experienced in home- 
making education, she has taught un high schools in 
Chicago and Elgin, Illinois, and in Florida and has or- 
ganized and taught adult classes. This article ts based 
on a paper presented at AHEA’s 1949 convention. 


N out-of-state visitor, enrolled in one of the 
homemaking classes for adults in our county, 
recently remarked, ‘Do you know, from the 

intense interest I see around here, I really believe 

that the ‘H’ in ‘Hillsborough County’ stands for 

‘Homemaking Education’!” 

In Hillsborough County, Florida, we are develop 

Ing a program in homemaking education in which 

pupils range in age from 6 to 76 vears. We should 

like to start earlier than 6, and we will when our plans 

for kindergartens work out. We continue beyond 76, 

if we happen to have any pupils in those upper age 

groups and we do, frequently. 

Mducation for home living is a recognized part of 
elementary education in our county. Included in the 
the 


classroom teacher with the advice and assistance of 


social studies curriculum, it is often taught by 


a high school homemaking teacher from the same or 
a near-by center. In more and more schools, how 
ever, fifth and sixth grade boys and girls are being 
given experiences in homemaking under direct super 
vision and instruction of the homemaking teacher. 
The summer program, now becoming a recognized 
the 
County, draws a very large number of elementary 


part of regular curriculum in’ Hillsborough 


school age boys and girls on a voluntary basis and 
makes homemaking education attractive to all of 
them. Home crafts, simple garment construction, 
textile decoration, food preparation, entertainment, 
and home improvement experiences are a few of the 
summer school activities which have served to pave 
the Way for an increased winter school program at 
the elementary level. Approximately one-fifth of all 
children enrolled in winter schools have taken part 
in this summer program, and three-fourths of all 
seventh and eighth grade girls have experience in 
homemaking education. 

Since one year of homemaking education at ninth 


grade level or above is required of all girls graduating 
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from Florida high schools, teachers of homemaking 
are responsible for planning a program to meet needs 
of girls with varying backgrounds and interests. 
That they have done so is shown by the numbers 
of girls who elect advanced courses. 

In 


school courses recently have placed more than usual 


response to community requests, our high 


emphasis on problems of adult living and prepara- 
tion for marriage. We in Hillsborough County are 
just beginning to feel our way in this area. But we 
do have plans and we do have well-developed pro- 
grams in two of our large senior high schools, one for 
white and one for Negro pupils. 

Our Negro program, by the way, is carried simul- 
tuneously with our white program. Equipment, space 
provision, department standards, teacher require- 
ments, financing, and supervision are equal. Excel- 
lent instruction is b ing given in our Negro schools 
by capable Negro teachers. We are very proud of 
them. One Negro teacher recently completed an 
official Red Cross home nursing instructor’s training 
course; she was the only non-nurse in the class. 
Boys and girls and adults in her classes will now re- 


At 


are told, this teacher is unique in the 


ceive the official certificate from the Red Cross. 
present, we 


United States in this respect. 


A Flourishing Adult Program 


The homemaking education program for adults in 
Hillsborough County seems to have limitless possi- 
bilities. Reorganized six vears ago after several years 
of inactivity, it has blossomed and borne fruit in 
increased local appreciation. The adults know now 
what their voung people are learning in high school 
and respect the quality of the instruction. More- 
over, adults, through their classes, are solving many 
of their own living problems. 

For 


clothing construction. Women with figure problems 


instance, a favorite adult class is that in 
and mothers with limited clothing budgets or with 
voung children have literally flocked to these classes. 
Waiting lists have been necessary almost from the 
first. Next vear we plan a much greater expansion. 
Purchase of several more portable sewing machines 
will make possible the holding of classes in outlying 
areas. We want a 100 per cent county coverage for 


our classes. 
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Next in popular interest with adults has come fur- 
niture renovation. The war years and subsequent 
high prices made furniture replacement difficult for 
Florida homemakers. Now, when one mentions our 
upholstering or slip-covering classes to any woman, 
one sees that stir of interest as she says, ‘““Now that’s 
what I should take!’’ And she really does. This past 
year, 500 women and 45 men have taken these 
courses. For many of them, jobs have been the re- 
sult. 

The course in millinery definitely interests the 
thrifty woman with imagination. There is a definite 
thrill for a woman, we have found, in making over 
a hat or in creating a new one. 

For creating new fabrics, weaving has been added 
by popular demand. The clever teacher has guided 
the participants in the organization of a weaver’s 
guild, by means of which fabrics and articles can 
be sold and new ideas circulated. 

Women, and men too, are interested in classes 
in meal planning and preparation, held in a well- 
equipped adult training center. Here, lessons featur- 
ing up-to-the-minute nutrition knowledge and prepa- 
ration techniques have been presented to small 
groups of congenial adults. 

Need we say that these adult classes have been a 
means of renewing old friendships and making valu- 
able new ones? To the girl or woman with a personal 
problem, the homemaking teacher has been friend 
and adviser. Through our informal class relation- 
ships, we have been honored by many confidences 
and have often been asked, ‘‘What would you do?” 
We do not always know the answers, but we try to 
find someone else who does. This counseling service 
has been one means of opening our eyes to home and 
family problems important in our community and 
formed the basis for the curriculum revision de- 
veloped in our county’s summer workshop. 


Reasons for Success 

Our county-wide program is succeeding. During 
the past year, 5,042 boys and girls and 1,665 adults, 
white and Negro, received instruction in various 
areas of homemaking education. There are several 
reasons for this success, in our opinion. 

First, the problems created by war and postwar 
conditions in Florida have caused a reawakening of 
interest in homemaking techniques. Secondary school 
pupils and adults were faced with the immediate 
necessity of assuming homemaking responsibilities. 
Boys as well as girls asked help in food buying, food 
preparation, clothing selection and care, and baby 
sitting. Many Southern women were entering their 
kitchens for the first time. Gadgets and new items of 
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equipment were entering these same kitchens, and 
the combination called for expert, immediate help. 
The schools came to the rescue. 

A second factor was the assistance of sympathetic 
administrators. In setting up the local county-wide 
program of homemaking education for all age levels, 
co-operation of the state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education and the county superintendent of 
public instruction was essential. Financing, provision 
of space and equipment, and local publicity all came 
about through their help. The county’s outstanding 
leaders in club and civic affairs were called into con- 
ference and were asked for suggestions and assistance 
in the proposed program. Both of these were freely 
given. 

A third factor in the development of our program 
has been the interest and positive help given by local 
utility companies. The Tampa Gas Company started 
the ball rolling by placing, free of charge, modern 
gas ranges in all city schools. The Tampa Electric 
Company then placed electric ranges, refrigerators, 
water heaters, and other electric equipment in all of 
the 20 junior and senior high schools of the county. 
Both companies replace this equipment each year as 
new models appear. As a result of this continuing 
interest, within 6 years 16 new homemaking depart 
ments have been added, making a total of 36. Some 
of these are rural multipurpose rooms, but they are 
well-equipped and are making themselves felt in the 
life of the schools. 


Quality of Teachers Vital 


The quality of our teachers has been vital to the 
growth of our program. Teachers’ salaries in Florida 
have been increased through the Foundation Pro- 
gram sponsored by the 1947 State Legislature, and 
the profession is attracting alert young people from 
our state colleges as well as experienced people from 
other fields of home economics and from other states. 
We have good teachers, and we know we need them; 
all the equipment in the world cannot take the place 
of good instruction. 

As a means of in-service training, our county 
planned a county-wide, three-week summer work- 
shop, in which homemaking teachers from Hills- 
borough County enrolled. Part of a large secondary- 
school workshop with participants from social 
studies, science, and mathematics, it gave an ex- 
cellent opportunity for sharing, understanding, and 
integrating. A county-wide workshop in homemaking 
education is a new idea in Florida. 

We have in our county all the ingredients needed 
for a successful program, and we feel that we are 


making progress. 




















American Standards for Sheeting 


Dr. Mack, director of the Ellen H. Richards Institute 
of The Pennsylvania State College, represented AHEA 
on the American Standards Association committee that 


issued standards for sheeting and has also represented 
a?) 


AHEA on various sheeting conferences for 22 years. 


She ts eminent in the consumer field. 


Home Economics Association 


Hk American 
has expressed an official interest in textile 
standards since 1908, when in its organization 
meeting a member stated: ‘We pay our money for 
goods and know not what we get.... I have found 
great necessity for textile standards.”’ 
Formal work on textile standardization began in 
1919, when a committee on standardization of textile 
fabrics was organized. 


in July 1927, the AHEA re- 


quested the American Standards Association to call 


Twenty-two years ago, 


a conference of those concerned to consider the es- 
tablishment of nationally recognized standards or 
specifications for sheeting fabrics. This fabrie was 
the official 
textile standardization should be made 


chosen as one upon which an initial 
attempt at 
because it is one of the textiles used in most house- 
holds and it represents a material in which durability 
is of particular importance, while fashion and style 
have little influence. 

As a result of this request, two preliminary con- 
ferences were held in November 1927 and in January 
1928. At a general conference in May 1928, it was 
decided that some method of presenting technical 
information as a guide to consumer-purchasing of 
sheets should be devised. A special committee was 
appointed to study the problem further. 

This committee met in December 1928 to hear a 
survey of the available data on sheets and to define 
the scope of the committee’s work. The outstanding 
contributions to this subject at that time 
studies by the following: Rosamond Cook (/) on the 
unreliability of our method of buying sheets, Marga- 
ret Furry and Rachel Edgar (2) on an analysis of 
wide cotton sheeting, and Marian Griffith and Rachel 


were 


Edgar (3) on the deterioration of five wide cotton 
sheetings during laundering. 

Cook (1) demonstrated the inadequacy of visual 
inspection as a guide to buying sheeting. By analysis 
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of the buying habits of more than 200 women, she 
found that the consumer judges the value of goods by 
scrutiny, feel, pulling or rubbing, asking advice of 
the salesperson, and comparing goods with prices. 
She then purchased nine brands of sheeting and 
tested them for tensile strength, weight, and thread 
count. By combining these factors, she determined a 
rating for each piece of sheeting. Consumers and sales- 
persons were asked to arrange the samples in the 
order of their supposed durability. A comparison with 
the ranking made from laboratory tests showed small 
agreement. Price also was shown to be an unreliable 
buying guide. 
by Furry and Edgar (2), 


In the investigation 


laboratory analyses of 130 cotton sheetings were 
presented. Their tests included weight, thickness, 
thread count, percentage gloss, yarn count and di- 
ameter, varn twist, yarn crimp, length and diameter 
of fibers, shrinkage of fabric, breaking and bursting 
strengths of new dry and wet fabrics and of laundered 
fabrics, water extract, inorganic content, and the 
detection of mercerization. This work showed fur- 
ther the great need for standardization. 

Griffith and Edgar (3) gave the results of a study 
on the deterioration of sheeting after 3, 50, 75, 100, 
200 
termined by breaking strength tests. These results 


and launderings. This deterioration was de- 
suggested a series of laundering tests which should 
give, in advance of purchase, information as to the 
strength of a sheet after a given number of standard- 
ized washing procedures. 

Aside from reviewing the research work done in 
this field, the ASA committee in question adopted 
the following as the tentative scope of the work on 
sheeting standardization: “Specifications and stand- 
ards for sheets and sheeting, including some effective 
means of presenting data useful to the ultimate con- 
sumer in the purchase of sheets, and including such 
physical characteristics and properties as_ thread 
count, weight, breaking strength, loading; other fac- 
tors which may determine appearance, feel, dura- 
bility, and resistance to laundering; standardization 
of size, and co-operation with the simplification work 
of the Division of Simplified Practice in this field; a 
system of grades for sheets; and a method of in- 
spection and test.” 

A special committee consisting of one representa- 
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tive each from distributors, manufacturers, insti- 
tutional purchasers, laundrymen, the government, 
outside independent technical experts, and two rep- 
resentatives from ultimate consumers was appointed 
to develop standards and specifications to be sub 
mitted to the general technical committee. 

At a meeting in July 1929, this latter committee 
recommended that divided into three 
weight classes: heavy weight (5.94 to 4.50 ounces per 


sheets be 
square yard); medium weight (4.50 to 3.50 ounces 
and light weight (3.50 2.50 
ounces per square yard). It was recommended that 
the terms heavy, medium, or light weight be printed 
on the sheeting label and that this numerical informa 


per square yard); to 


tion be given, in addition: percentage of material 
other than cotton; breaking strength, warp and 
filling; and thread count, warp and filling. 


Committee Recommendations Fail 


The recommendations of this committee neve! 
were carried out by the American Standards Associa- 
tion because of inadequate support of the recommen 
dations by the manufacturing members of the group. 

At a meeting of the textile committee (Committee 
1-13) of the American Society for Testing Materials 
held in New York City from October 18 to 20, 1939, 
the subcommittee on household and dress fabrics 
(A-6) approved tentative specifications for bleached 
wide cotton sheeting. According to these tentative 
specifications, minimum specifications for six types 
of bleached wide cotton sheeting were suggested. 
(See table 1.) 

Meantime, additional research on sheets was con 
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ducted within the home economies field, notably by 
Mary Deck Hale (4), by Barbara Knight Webster 
5). Hale (4), in 1937, 


reported on 21 representative sheetings purchased on 


(¢), and by Marian Kk. Krape ( 


the open market. She found that sheeting presented 
the same variability of characteristics found by Cook 
in 1927 and by Furry and Edgar in 1928. She found 
sheeting on the market at reasonable prices, how- 
ever, the tentative ASTM 
adopted shortly thereafter. This fact indicated that 


which met standards 
these specifications were not too high for practical 
achievement. 

The work of Webster 
done between 1941 and 1945 at the request of the 
Hospital Bureau of Standards and Supplies, an or- 


(6) and of Krape (4) was 


ganization which had then begun to interest itself in 


hospitals in making 


ASSISI 


These 


demonstrated that sheets designated as Type 200 


sheeting standards to 


large-scale purchases two research studies 


averaged better in initial strength than did 
that the 
laundering than 


percale 
either combed or carded Type ISO sheets; 
former had greater strength after 
did the latter; that Tywpe 140 sheeting surpassed 
Type 128; that there was a considerable variation 
among individual sheets as to the comparative num 
ber of varns in the two directions of sheets of any one 
type; that wet breaking strength tests were valuable 
in showing whether or not a sheet was likely to tear 
the 


strength gave a definite indication of overbleaching 


when wet, and moreover ratio ot wet to drv 


during manufacture; that shrinkage of sheets was 


excessively high; that shrinkage was progressive and 


not found merely after the first two or three launder 


TABLE 1 
Ph ysical propert es of hleache | wide cCollor heetlir fir hed 
(According to tentative specifications for wide cotton sheeting* ASTM designation [503-3817 
g 
YPE it 
CHARACTERISTI 
Ty I | ¢ Iype 4 I ] 
Character of varn combed comin | or earded earded earded ( irded earded 
Count, minimum (yarns per inch 
Warp 104 4 4 74 6S if 
Filling QS S4 80) (65 60 7 
Weight (ounces per square yard 
Maximum..... 10) 10 10) 
Minimum..... 3.6 Ss 16 1.2 9 
Breaking strength, minimum (grab test) (pounds 
Warp 60 60 wh 70 60 50 
Filling. . 60 60 1) 70) 0) 15 
Sizing, maximum (per cent 1.0 1.0 1.0 »() 5.0 8.5 
* Nature of material covered: Bleached wide cotton sheeting shall be a plain-woven fabric made of single varns, either 


carded or combed, having not less than 56 yarns per inch both warpwise and fillingwise, 


i. breaking strength (grab method 


of not less than 50 pounds warpwise and 45 pounds fillingwise, weighing not less than 3.6 ounces per square yard, contain 


ing not over 8.5 per cent sizing 
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ings; that cuprammonium fluidity and wet-dry 
strength ratios divided the sheets arbitrarily into 
three broad groups as to damage during manufacture ; 
and that the strength and performance tests on the 
sheets showed a distinct relationship to these last 


named factors 


combed combed carded ( irded 


or carded 


Character of var 


(‘ombined thread count 
warp ind filling per 
inch square 200) ISO 140) s 


Warp breaking strengtl 


pounds 60 60 70 DD 
Filling breaking 
strength pounds ot) ne 70 DD 


Added sizing, maximum 


per cent l 2 } b 
Weight ounces per 
square vard 5.0 3.6 16 10 


NotT! All standards are minimum specifications with the 
exception of sizing, which is maximum 

These specifications apply to cotton bed sheets and 
pilloweases in the principal constructions produced 
mills in the United States. They are known as 
Combed percal Thread count 200, o1 Type 200) 
Combed percale—Thread count 180, or Type 180 
Carded percale—Thread count 180, or Type 180 
Heavy weight muslin—Thread count 140, or Type 140 
Vedium weight muslin—Thread count 128, or Type 128 

Manufacturers may describe their products by total 
thread count (warp and filling) per inch square, or by type 
number. Type numbers are derived from the sum of the 
warp and filling yarns per inch square in the unbleached 
sheeting. Designation by type numbers is restricted to 
sheets and pillowcases which conform to specifications in 


table 1 for respective grades 

A committee of the ASA (Committee L-4) was 
formed in 1946 at the request of the Hospital Bureau 
of Standards, again to formulate sheeting standards 
This resulted in ASA approval of a set of specifica 
tions in October 1948, against which representatives 
of the AHEA and of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics cast negative votes. Although 
the Hospital Bureau of Standards proposed a set of 
specifications which were not essentially different 
from the ASTM Standards but which had in addi 
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tion a much needed shrinkage specification, the 
manufacturing group refused to accept the recom 
mendations; and the standards finally accepted dif 
fered but little from the 
specifications of the Office of Price Administration. 


wartime emergency 


See table 2. 
It is stated in defense of the ASA standards that 


they are minimum standards and that approximately 


one-fourth of the sheets and pillowcases on the 
market do not even meet these low specifications. 
This brings us to the philosophy ot standards for 


this commodity : 


Quality Standards versus Minimum Standards 


Do we want minimum standards set so low that all 
or most of the sheetings on the market will comply? 
Or do we want specifications which will denote a 
sheeting of excellent performance, no matter what 
percentage of the total sheeting on the market meets 
the standard? 

The author and advisers within the AHEA accept 
the latter philosophy, since it seems that little will 
be gained by those who want a tool for finding con- 
sumer commodities of good performance if standards 
serve as a tent to cover most of the examples of a 
certain product which are manufactured. 

The author as the representative of the AHEA on 
the ASA sheeting committee, after consultation with 
others in the AHEA, voted against the ASA sheeting 
standards for the following reasons: 
|. Type 200 (combed yarn) sheets are in a category 

hy themselves, long known to the trade and to the 

consuming public as percale. The designation of 

Type 180 (combed or carded yarn) sheets as per 

cale therefore constitutes a degradation which 

confuses rather than helps the consumer in making 
satisfactory selection of this commodity. Studies 
involving vears at The Pennsylvania State Col 
lege have shown that Type 200 sheets with combed 

yarns are superior in performance to Type 180, 

either with combed or carded varns 


2. It is not sufficient to give solely the total yarn 


counts of sheeting fabrics. Separate yarn counts 
should be given with a small plus or minus toler- 
ance, since a considerable variation in yarn counts 
in the two directions is possible, thus altering the 
balance of the sheets and contributing to lowered 


tear resistance. 


3. The maximum allowable sizing in the specifica 


tions Is too high. 
t. The omission of standards of shrinkage is serious 
from the consumer point of view. In the studies 


by Hale by Webster 6 


, and by Krape (4 
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cited above, excessive shrinkages have been found 

in sheetings which otherwise would meet the ASA 

standards. 

5. The standards represent minimum characteristics 
which follow specifications used under wartime 
conditions; they do not differentiate for the con- 
sumer those fabrics which have good performance 
potentialities. 

In contrast with the sheeting standards just dis- 
cussed, the author wishes to suggest the character- 
istics outlined in table 3 as a basis for new standards 
for this commodity. 


TABLE 3 
Suggested specifications for cotton sheeting 


TYPES OF SHEETING 
CHARACTERISTIC 


' Type 200 Type 180 Type 140 Type 128 
j 


| combed combed carded carded 
or carded 


(specify 


Character of yarn... 





which) 
Count, minimum (yarns 
per inch) 
Warp 100+4 90+4  70+4 6444 
Filling 100+4 90+4 70+4 6444 
Sum 200 180 140 128 
Weight (ounces per | 
square yard) 
Maximum $.0* 1.0* 
Minimum | 3.6* a +.6* 1.2 
Breaking strength, 
minimum (grab | 
test) (pounds) 
Warp 60* 60* 70* 55 
Filling 60" 60* 70" 55 
Ratio of wet to dry 
strength, minimum 
Warp 1.231 1.23] 12:1} 1.231 
Filling.... 1.2:1 233 :.3:] L.23] 
Sizing, maximuin (per 
cent) 1.0 1.0 9 0 1) 
Shrinkage (in direction 
of greater shrink- 
age, after 10 power 
launderings or 
their equivalent in 
an accelerated lab- 
oratory laundry 
test) 3.0 *.0 3.0 2.0 


* 


Same weights and strengths as those in Tentative 
Specifications for Wide Cotton Sheeting, ASTM Designa 
tion D503-38T, for similar sheeting types. 
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These specifications meet the criticisms just levied 
against the existing standards. Moreover, there are 
sheeting fabrics on the market which meet the rec- 
ommendations, but there is no way at present of 
distinguishing them for the consumer. 

In thread count, weight per square yard, and 
strength, these recommendations bear a considerable 
similarity to the 1938 tentative standards of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

The inclusion of a wet-dry strength ratio gives a 
simple indication of overbleaching or other adverse 
treatment during manufacture which would cause 
chemical damage to cellulose. A fluidity test would 
provide a more exact measure of cellulose damage 
during manufacture, but this involves equipment 
not found in the ordinary textile laboratory. Strength 
after certain numbers of standardized practical laun- 
derings also provides a measure of the condition of 
the cellulose in the new sheet, but this test is time- 
consuming and offers data closely related to the 
initial wet-dry strength ratio. 

The value of the wet-dry ratio is based on the fact 
that cotton which has not been overbleached or 
otherwise subjected to chemical damage will have a 
higher wet than dry strength. If chemical damage 
has taken place, the wet strength falls below the dry. 

Shrinkage is a factor which undoubtedly should be 
considered in any sheeting specifications of value to 
consumers. Although fit, as in the sense of a garment, 
is not so important in sheets, shrinkages of 9 to 10 
per cent in one direction, as found in many sheets on 
the market, materially affect the satisfaction and 
period of usage derived from the sheet. If garment 
fabrics can be placed on the market which have 
residual shrinkages of 1 per cent in the direction of 
the greater shrinkage, the same could be done for a 
simple textile commodity like sheeting. 

Let us hope that sheeting specifications of value to 
the consumer may be effectuated in the near future. 
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Concerning Sheet Standards 


Mrs. Moffett has served as AHEA’s representative on 
the consumer goods committee of the American Stand- 
ards Association, as AHEA’s alternate representative 
on the ASA council, and has represented consumers on 
the ASA board. She has long been well known as a 


leader in the consumer movement in the United States. 


HE preceding paper by Pauline Beery Mack 

is an admirable statement of the technical 

history of efforts to get American Standards 
for sheets. Her leadership in research has been char- 
acteristically thorough and imaginative. The target 
she sets up for desirable standards for high quality 
sheets should be studied carefully by members of 
AHEA. In 1951, we must again take a stand on sheet 
standards, because American Standards come up 
every three years for reaffirmation, revision, or with- 
drawal. 

Among the questions which need to be considered 
before 1951 are these: Should American Standards 
for sheets define only one level of quality, and, if so, 
what level? Are the interests of the majority of 
families, those in the low and middle income 
brackets, served best by standards which define 
only minimum durability, only high quality, or by 
definitions of minimum, medium, and high? Are such 
differentiations in grade feasible? Can definitions be 
devised which will help consumers to relate dura- 
bility under standard test conditions to the initial 
investment in sheets and pilloweases—in other words, 
relate durability and price? What other factors be- 
sides durability enter into consumer choices of sheets? 
Is it possible to find a way of stating comparative 
qualities of sheets on labels in terms simpler than 


detailed specifications? 


Conflict of Interests 


Other important questions lie in the realm of hu- 
man relations rather than technical considerations. 
In the development of any standard, the specific 
interests of consumers, distributors, and producers 
often come into conflict and frequently generate a 
great deal of emotion. All the interests may be able 
to agree on technical facts, but some interests may 
be fearful of the competitive implications of laying 
these facts clearly before the public. This has been 
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the factor which held up approval of any American 
Standards for sheets for 22 years. A manufacturers’ 
representative stated frankly in a letter written in 
1948 that “the only purpose or effect of the develop- 
ment of type numbers and accompanying specifica- 
tions would be to put all brands and makes on the 
basis of a common denominator which conceivably 
could, over a period of time, eliminate the develop- 
ment of brand names. The necessity of improving 
quality on advertised names has greatly contributed 
to the generally high quality of American sheets and 
pillow cases.”’ 


American Standards 


AHEA must ask themselves how 
willing they are to take into account these emotional 
factors, which are a common element in our economy 
today. They must decide whether they are willing 
and able to work slowly to overcome the industry’s 
fears, to improve the existing American Standards 
for sheets and pillowcases as much as possible in 
1951, or to wash their hands of them entirely because 
the kind of standards they want are not immediately 
acceptable to all the interests involved. 

The history of many American Standards indicates 
that once a standard is approved, however far short 
it may fall of the best that could be written, the 
biggest hurdle has been taken. From that point on, 
the standard is improved 7f it is put into use and 


So members 


enough interest is shown in improving it. In the case 
of the existing American Standards for sheets, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association has taken a 
positive position of promoting their use. The great 
disappointment of consumers and some other inter- 
ests in the fact that shrinkage was not included has 
led some distributors to put the first Sanforized 
sheets on the market. Even before the war, when the 
majority of manufacturers refused to approve any 
American Standards for sheets, some of them began 
to use specifications labels when they learned through 
working with consumers on the sheet committee how 
much we desired such labels. 

No standards developed under the procedures of 
the American Standards Association (which is merely 
a machinery for facilitating co-operation among all 
the interests involved in standards work) have been 
more fraught with emotion and conflict than the 
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sheet standards. It took 30 years, however, to bring 
about the unification of screw threads among the 
British, Canadians, and ourselves. 


Reluctant Approval 

The American Standards for sheets were finally 
approved, with considerable reluctance among many 
of the 83% per cent of the sheet committee who had 
to vote for them before they could be adopted, be- 
cause of a variety of pressures which converged at 
the same time. Consumer representatives who had 
worked with ASA in the past told the president of 
ASA that they would continue to question that or- 
ganization’s good faith in the consumer field until 
sheet standards were adopted. A new chairman of 
the Consumer Goods Committee, which correlates 
the work on consumer standards in ASA, was de 
termined to clear the decks of this troublesome block 
and brought organized pressure from retailers upon 
manufacturers. But a majority of manufacturers 
could not. be persuaded to approve the ASTM stand- 
ards, and 10 of them came toa meeting of the Con- 
sumer Goods Committee on April 29, 1948 to state 
their position. After two hours of heated discussion, 
the manufacturers withdrew to consider the question 
further. The best that their leaders could get was a 
bare majority in favor of the standards which finally 
were submitted to vote in the sheet committee. 
Those are the present American Standards for sheets 


and pillowcases. 


Deadlock Relieved 


The AHEA representatives on the Consumer 
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(Goods Committee favored sending these standards to 
the Board of Review of ASA with a recommendation 
for final approval, even though Dr. Mack had valid 
reasons for voting against their acceptance. We be- 
lieved, and still believe, that it was in the interest, of 
the total consumer standards program to relieve the 
long deadlock on sheet standards. If enough interest 
is shown in them, if enough imagination is applied to 
understanding and finding ways to deal with the 
fears of industry, better sheet standards are on the 
Way as well as greater progress on other consumer 
woods. 

Underlying progress in consumer goods standards 
is a gradually changing attitude on the part of 
business interests. There is greater willingness among 
more businessmen to recognize that consumers must 
have definite, comparable information about goods 
at the point of sale if they are to get the highest 
levels of living their incomes will allow. Recognition 
of this fact in our exchange economy, where sales 
have been made so easily by exploiting ignorance, 
insecurity, and vanity, is bound to have slow, uneven 
development. It has now reached a point, however, 
where the diverse, hard-headed business interests 
represented on the Board of Directors, the Standards 
Council, and the Consumer Goods Committee of 
ASA see that the desire for more adequate and spe 
cific information about goods sold over the retail 
counter cannot be disregarded. The interests rep 
resented in ASA are the major business interests of 
this nation. If the American Home Economics Asso- 
lation perseveres despite disappointments, our goals 


are within our reach. 


Progress Made Toward PHF Goal 


A fine beginning often forecasts a glorious ending. This is not true, however, 
unless the enthusiasm of the initial effort is continued. The Permanent Head 


quarters Fund has made splendid progress, but the goal is not vet in sight. every 


contribution or pledge is one step nearer. How many steps have each of you mem- 


bers of the American Home Economics Association made toward this goal? 


Many will recall that the goal of $15 per member for each state association was 


set early in the campaign. To date, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming have reached their quotas. Many other states have 


made very creditable showings. 


There are many ways in which the funds can be raised. Probably the one most 


commonly used has been that of individual pledges and contributions. Local, 


state, and regional groups will do well to solicit individual contributions. 


Special programs, sales, and other money-making schemes have been effec- 


tively used by many groups. In our talented membership, there are unlimited 


possibilities! Do let us make a real effort to secure sufficient funds this vear to 


reach our goal—a permanent home for our headquarters!—Lucy McCormack, 


Chairman, Permanent Headquarters Fund Committee. 
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Doctoral Theses by Home Economists, Part II 


Concluding the series which was begun in the November 
issue of the JouRNAL, these abstracts of doctoral disser- 
tations written by home economists are in the fields of 
food and nutrition and home economics education. These 
home economists received their PhD or EdD degrees 
and through June 1948. As in the pre- 


n~ 


during 1947 
ceding issue, each abstract carries the title of the thesis, 
the name of the author, and the name of the college or 
university that awarded the degree. Reprints of both 


sections will be available. 


Edueation 


Factors Associated with the Social Acceptance of 
College Students in Home Economics with Impli- 
cations for Guidance, Marie Merra Dirks, Ohio 
State University. 

In this study an attempt was made to secure evi- 
dence on the nature of the relationships which pre- 
vailed among students in what were deemed to be 
classroom situations rather typical of the home eco- 
nomics departments of our larger colleges and uni- 
versities, and to identify, if possible, some of the 
factors which seemed to be associated with and in- 
fluential in determining the nature of the relation- 
ships which existed. 

If the aims of higher education are to embrace a 
concern for such larger social purposes as the im- 
provement of human relations, we need to have some 
understanding of the type of relationships which do 
prevail in the typical college classroom and the fac- 
tors which are operating to make them what they 
are. 

Social acceptance data were secured for students 
in several classes. These were analyzed in relation to 
data on certain factors hypothesized to be significant 
in determining acceptance status. 

Factors of nationality, religion, rural or urban 
residence, educational level of parents, and the pres- 
tige value of parents’ occupations seem not to have 
influenced students particularly in their friendship 
choices or the status they accorded each other. The 
degree of selection which operated to determine the 
nature of the student body and the large amount of 
unknownness which existed among students in many 
classes probably operated to negate the validity of 
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the statistical test of significance which was applied 
to these factors. 

Certain aspects of appearance and characteristics 
of behavior seem to have definitely influenced the 
acceptance students accorded certain individuals. 

The implications for reducing class size, breaking 
up rigid classroom arrangements, and stressing in- 
formal methods in teaching procedures so that stu- 
dents will be permitted greater opportunities to ex- 
tend of 
experience in group interaction are probably the 


attitudes friendliness and gain increased 


most significant findings derived from this study. 


Adult Education in Vermont, Hieten R. Le Baron, 

University of Chicago. 

This study assumes that every adult should have 
an opportunity for education to satisfy his particular 
needs. As a means of determining these needs, an 
analysis was made of social and economic data per- 
taining to Vermont, its people, and their way of life. 
It is recognized that such an analysis identifies the 
broad needs of large groups of adults and does not 
show the specific needs of particular groups or indi- 
viduals. 

Analysis of data related to population, wealth and 
income, employment, agriculture, industries, hous- 
ing, educational and cultural resources, and health 
revealed needs that were classified as pertaining to 
(1) citizenship and community living, (2) vocational 
efficiency, (3) personal and family living. That these 
needs were not being adequately met was indicated 
by the study made of the organized educational pro- 
grams offered adults in the state during the years 
July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940, and July 1, 1943 to 
June 30, 1944. 

Although some of the organizations already offer- 
ing programs in adult education may extend thei 
work, there seemed to be little basis for believing that 
any of these organizations would be in a position to 
assume a considerable share of the burden of adult 
education. On the State Department of Education, 
which is a division of the state government legally 
responsible for developing and supervising educa- 
tional programs for the promotion of the general 
welfare, the major responsibility therefore falls. It 
was estimated that such a supplementary program of 
adult education would cost $120,000 annually, at 
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1939-40 cost levels. If local school districts assume 
responsibility for 35 per cent, an annual appropria- 
tion at 1939-40 cost levels of $80,450 would be 
required for a basic program of adult education. An 
analysis of the state’s financial status revealed 
that this sum might easily have been appropriated 
from surplus funds in any year since 1938. 

It was recommended that: the State Department 
of Education offer professional in-service training for 
teachers and adults; the State Board of Education 
employ a co-ordinator of adult education and set up a 
state council for adult education, with the state co- 
ordinator as chairman; that “area’’ councils of adult 
education be established in each of 18 regions to 
determine local needs and to insure consolidation of 
all programs on the local level. 


The Bearing of the Experimentalist’s Approach to 
General Education upon Home Economics in 
Higher Education, Doris FE. Exsrrom, Ohio Slate 
University. 

This study represents the results of an investiga- 
tion of home economics in colleges and universities 
with reference to the present emphasis upon general 
education. The writer formulated a specific statement 
of general education consistent with the philosophy 
of experimentalism. It serves as a critical ground 
throughout the dissertation. It is: 

General education represents that growth and de- 
velopment which everyone should have in order to 
live intelligently in his culture. This means growth 
and development appropriate to democratic values. 
This does not commit education to a common body of 
subject matter or even to a set of common experi- 
ences or activities. It does suggest, however, that 
education begin with the learner and be concerned 
to reconstruct his development so that he may pro- 
gressively become more functional as a concerned 
citizen. 

A portion of the study consisted of a survey of the 
current situation in home economics with reference 
to the impact of the general education movement 
upon that area of learning. The major findings of this 
portion of the study are basically these: 

1. Home economists commonly consider general 
education to be some specific body of subject mat- 
ter which should be required of all students. 

2. There is little agreement concerning what that 
common body of subject matter should be. 

3. Home economics is a highly specialized area of 
learning in which the emphasis is upon acquir- 
ing knowledge appropriate to the field. Home eco- 
nomics has contributed to technological develop- 
ment and, hence, to social change. 
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In light of the above definition of general educa- 
tion, the writer formulated criteria against which to 
measure the findings of the survey. As a result, cer- 
tain specific suggestions were made. Some are: 

1. The conditions of learning should be such that the 
student develops the ability to share in the com- 
mon enterprise of democratic living. 

2. The educative environment should be such that 
the student increasingly becomes more concerned 
about the social meaning of his field. The student, 
left alone, would try to master the materials 
needed to make him an effective specialist. He 
would need the direction of a wisely conceived 
education, however, to achieve an awareness of 
the social meaning of the knowledge he gains. 

3. Courses should be selected in relationship to the 
student’s background, interest, and needs. The 
common practice of requiring quite “‘fixed’’ curric- 
ula within each area of specialization, therefore, 
would need to be modified. 

4. Students should be taught to use the knowledge of 
their specialty as a “tool” in dealing with prob- 


lems inside their vocational choice. 


Improving Learning through an Emphasis on Human 
Relations in an In-service Teacher Education Pro- 
gram, ANNA Carou Fuuts, Ohio State University. 
The findings of this study are based on an experi- 

ment designed to identify and treat some of the 

obstacles to students’ learning and to further learn- 
ing through an emphasis on promoting good human 
relations within the classroom. The experiment was 
designed to test the effectiveness of a program of in- 
service teacher education which was developed with 
the co-operative participation of three supervisory 
home economics teachers of the Arkansas State 

Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas, each of whom 

taught a group of students in their first year of home 

economics in high school. 

The experimental work was based upon the prob- 
lem of meeting the requirements of an effective 
learning situation through an in-service teacher edu- 
cation program by: (1) promoting good human rela- 
tionships, (2) identifying individual students within 
the group who seem to be frustrated or blocked in 
learning, (3) determining the possible causes of this 
frustration, (4) formulating ways of attacking these 
causes, and (5) testing the causal hypotheses in 
action. 

In launching the program of in-service education 
for the teachers, it was assumed that causes of 
strategic importance in relation to learning difficulties 
include: (1) frustrated needs, (2) conflicts in values, 
(3) inadequate preparation, (4) intense personal 
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problems, (5) overloaded life schedules, (6) poor 
health, (7) remoteness of goals, (8) social structure, 
(9) incapacity, and (10) environmental blocks. Cer- 
tain important needs of people in our culture assumed 
to be closely related to learning are: (1) the need for 
belongingness, (2) love and affection, (3) achievement 
and recognition, (4) relative freedom from fear, (5) 
relative freedom from feelings of guilt, (6) economic 
security, (7) sharing in decisions which affect one’s 
welfare, and (8) integration of one’s attitudes, be- 
liefs, and values. It was believed that teachers could 
identify students having learning difficulties, could 
recognize symptoms and relate these to deeper 
underlying causes, and develop a program designed 
to deal with these causes. The teacher-training pro- 
gram was designed to help the teachers to meet these 
situations so that students could learn and develop 
more effectively. 

To secure evidence bearing upon causes which 
might be operating as barriers to effective learning, 
tests and’ instruments were used before and after the 
experimental period. The test data were fused with 
observations giving significant symptomatic —be- 
haviors, anecdotal records, information on family 
background and personal history which gave clues 
relating to problems, needs, and values of students. 

Many suggestive guides for dealing with the causes 
of learning difficulties were developed with the teach- 
ers for use with the selected individual students as 
well as guides for furthering good human relations 
within all the groups. These guides stemmed from the 
following approaches: nondirective, value analysis, 
role therapy, direct needs, direct experience, medical 
treatment, rest treatment, skills approach, direct 
guidance, shock treatment, rewards and _ punish- 
ments, environmental and absorption approaches. 
These were used with respect. to the situation, 
teacher, and student. 

The teachers kept logs and records; the investi- 
gator visited regularly; and many group meetings of 
the teachers were held to study techniques and 
deepen understanding of student behavior. 

The general conclusion drawn from the data with 
respect to the total group on the experimental situa- 
tion is: A direct attack upon the problem of improv- 
ing learning through an in-service teacher education 
program which emphasized human relations within 
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all the groups and concentrated attention on selected 
students in these groups tended to result in significant 
increases in social acceptance, reading skills, and 
intelligence as measured by the psychological test 
which was used. Statistical procedures indicated a 
not unwarranted assumption that the application of 
these procedures to other groups might produce simi- 
lar results. Thus this study points to significant im- 
plications for teacher education in relation to a pro- 
gram for developing teachers who can use these 
procedures to further the learning of students. 


Food and Nutrition 


Collagen and Elastin Content of Four Beef Muscles 
Aged Varying Periods of Time, INez Prupenr, 
Lowa State College. 

This study was undertaken to test the widely ac- 
cepted hypothesis that the tenderization observed in 
beef after storage is due to a chemical degradation 
of collagen occurring post mortem and to determine 
the elastin as well as the collagen content of both 
tough and tender muscles, before and after cooking. 
This was one phase of a project involving histological, 
physical, and organoleptic tests on beef of different 
grades. Muscles from a steer of good grade and a 
dairy cow of cutter grade were used after storage 
for 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, and 30 days at 34° to 36°F. 

A modification of the gravimetric method of 
Lowry, Gilligan, and Katersky was used for deter- 
mining the collagen and elastin, the usual micro- 
Kjeldahl procedure for the nitrogen content of the 
various fractions, and drying to constant weight at 
100°F for the moisture. 

Results indicated that the collagen and elastin 
content of beef muscles are not affected by storage 
at 34° to 36°F for as long as 30 days. The explana- 
tion for the increase in tenderness observed must be 
sought in physical rather than in chemical changes 
in the connective tissue. There was a significant 
difference in the collagen content of different mus- 
cles correlated with tenderness. Cooking in deep fat 
had very little effect on the collagen and none that 
could be detected on the elastin content of the tissue. 
The muscles of the animal of cutter grade contained 
more collagen but slightly less elastin than those of 
the steer of good grade. 
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Home-canned versus Home-frozen Snap Beans 


Mrs. Dawson is a food specialist, Dr. Reynolds a 
bacteriologist, and Dr. Toepfer a food chemist in the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
This article is based on a paper presented at a research 


session during AHEA’s convention in San Francisco. 


ANY studies have been made of the quality 
and nutritive value of snap beans as af- 
fected by canning and freezing, but few 

comparative studies relating to the home processing 
of snap beans and including nutritive value and 
palatability have been published (7, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7). 

This experiment was designed to permit direct 
comparison of home-canned and home-frozen snap 
beans and to obtain information on a new variety 
of snap beans recently developed by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 
Quality was evaluated after processing and after 
storage on the basis of ascorbic acid and thiamine 
content, palatability, and color. 


Procedure 

Snap beans of the Fulcrop variety, a full-podded, 
stringless type, were obtained from the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
from successive plantings over a period of several 
weeks. From 8 to 12 bushels of beans were received 
for each of four replicates. 

After the beans were graded and washed, they 
were subdivided into two lots to provide parallel 
samples for freezing and for canning. The beans were 
cut into l-inch pieces before processing by either 
method. 

For freezing, three 227-gram 
blanched simultaneously in six quarts of boiling dis- 
tilled water for three minutes and then cooled in 
ice water for two minutes. They were drained and 
packaged in cellophane bags, placed in cardboard 
cartons, and frozen at O°F with a fan to circulate 
the air. The following day, samples of frozen beans 
—40°F and at O°F. 


2} (approximately 


samples were 


were stored at 


For canning, quarts 5600 


grams) of prepared snap beans were blanched for 
five minutes in one quart of boiling distilled water, 
then packed into pint jars and processed for 20 
minutes at 240°F. The next day, samples were stored 
at 70°F and at 32°F. 
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The pH of raw, freshly cooked, frozen, and canned 
snap beans was determined with a glass electrode. 

Thiamine and reduced ascorbic acid contents were 
determined on the raw and freshly processed samples 
and on those stored for 10 months. The indophenol 
method, either by visual titration or by photometric 
procedure, was used for ascorbic acid and the thio- 
chrome method for thiamine according to procedures 
described by the Association of Vitamin Chemists 
(8). Thiamine and ascorbic acid contents of both 
uncooked and cooked frozen beans were determined 


in order to learn the effect of storage per se, as well 
as to ascertain the nutritive value of the frozen 


beans as eaten. Some canned samples were analyzed 
without further heating; some after heating to boil- 
ing temperature; and some after boiling for ten 
minutes as recommended in some cases for home- 
canned, low-acid foods. Both liquid and solid portions 
of canned beans and of samples prepared for serving 
were analyzed and prorated to obtain retention fig- 
ures. 

Palatability and color evaluations were made on 
freshly processed samples and after storage for 4, 
7, and 10 months. As suggested by Snedecor (9), 
storage methods were modified so that all storage 
samples could be examined simultaneously within 
the time necessary for judging. Frozen samples in- 
tended for examination after 10 months’ storage were 
placed immediately in storage atO°F. Those intended 
for testing after 7 months were held at —40°F for 3 
months before transfer to O°F storage. The 4 months’ 
samples were held at —40°F for 6 months, followed 
by 4 months at O°F. 
handled similarly except that holding before trans- 


The canned samples were 
fer to room temperature storage was at 32°F. This 
method of testing assumes that there is no significant 
in palatability during storage of frozen 
—40°F and of canned beans at 32°F. 


change 
beans at 
The delayed method of testing controls some of 
the variation in palatability ratings attributable to 
memory of palatability levels and eliminates un- 
conscious bias of judgment due to knowledge that 
samples of different ages are being judged. All canned 
and frozen samples within a replicate were random- 
ized for palatability rating by a panel of six trained 
judges. Four unknown samples and two known refer- 
t) 
1] 


ence samples (acceptability score 7 and were 


included in each judging session held at a.m. 
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each day. Color, flavor, texture, and general ac- 
ceptability were the quality factors rated on a 10- 
point scale. Color of the samples prepared for pala- 
tability tests was also recorded in terms of hue, 


value, and chroma by comparison with Munsell color 


standards. 
Statistical significance of the results was deter- 
mined by the method of analysis of variance. 


Results 

The percentage waste in the preparation of snap 
beans for canning and freezing varied from 6.9 per 
cent in the first picking or replicate to 10.8 per cent 
in the fourth picking. The quality of snap beans 
from the late picking on August 26 was not quite so 
good as that of the first picking on August 12. The 
weather was partly responsible, for heavy rainfall 
had increased the percentage of spoiled beans. After 
grading and trimming, however, the quality of the 
heans in the fourth replicate was very similar to 
that of the first. 

The pH measurements showed that acidity of 
the beans increased during cooking and processing. 
The raw beans had a pH of 6.37; the freshly cooked 
beans, 6.05; the frozen cooked beans, 5.90. The 
canned beans had a pH of 5.37 when heated to 
boiling temperature and a pH of 5.31 when boiled 
for 10 minutes. The acidity of the canned snap beans 
was considerably higher than that of the raw or 
cooked fresh and frozen snap beans. 

In this particular variety of snap beans, thiamine 
content of the raw prepared beans averaged 0.071 
mg per 100 g, and the ascorbic acid content averaged 
10.0 mg per 100 g (table 1). 

The freezing process was less destructive of thia- 
mine and ascorbic acid than the canning process. 
Thiamine retention in freshly frozen samples aver- 
aged 86 per cent as compared with 66 per cent in 
the freshly canned samples. Cooking the frozen snap 
beans for 15 minutes reduced the thiamine retention 
to 78 per cent. Heating to boiling temperature or 
boiling for 10 minutes did not measurably decrease 
the thiamine content of canned snap beans. 

Storage conditions tested had little effect on thia- 
mine retention. Frozen samples retained 86 to 90 
per cent of the thiamine in the raw beans after 
storage for 10 months at —40°F and at O°F, and an 
average of 76 per cent after cooking for serving. 
After storage for 10 months at 32°F or at 70°F, 
the canned beans retained an average of 71 per cent 
both as canned and as prepared for serving. These 
differences in thiamine content of frozen and canned 
snap beans were highly significant. 

Reduced ascorbic acid retention in freshly frozen 
snap beans averaged 83 per cent as compared with 
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56 per cent in the freshly canned samples. When the 
frozen snap beans were cooked for serving, retention 
dropped to 72 per cent, whereas in canned beans 
retention was reduced to 32 per cent when the 
beans were heated to boiling and to 27 per cent 
after they were boiled for 10 minutes. 

Retention of reduced ascorbic acid in frozen snap 
beans stored for 10 months at 0°F was considerably 
higher than in parallel canned samples stored at 
70°F, averaging 58 and 30 per cent, respectively. 
Cooking: for serving resulted in further losses of 
approximately 50 per cent of the remaining ascorbic 
acid in both frozen and canned beans. Differences 
in ascorbic acid content of frozen and canned beans 
were highly significant in all cases. 

Reduced ascorbic acid retention in beans stored 
at —40°F for 10 months was 11 per cent higher than 
in beans stored at 0°F but 14 per cent lower than in 
those freshly processed. The differences between the 
means of the ascorbic acid contents of beans stored 
at —40°F and at O°F were found to be significant at 
the 1 per cent level. 

Frozen snap beans were considerably superior in 
palatability, both before and after storage, to paral- 
lel canned samples from the same lot (table 2). On a 
numerical scale, with 10 as the highest possible 
rating, acceptability scores for frozen snap beans 
averaged 7.0 as compared to 3.7 for the canned. 
Statistically, this difference in quality of frozen and 


TABLE 1 


Thiamine and ascorbic acid content of ftrozen and canned 


snap he ans 


rHIAMINE® ae 
DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE 
Re Re 
( é t t« C< te t ter 
t tio 
meiv i sed mi & at 
Fresh: raw 0.071 10.00 
Frozen: uncooked 
Freshly processed 0.061 86 8.27) 83 
Stored at —40°F for 10 months 0.061 S86 6.85 69 
Stored at 0O°F for 10 months 0.064 90 5.74 | 58 
Frozen: cooked 15 minutes 
Freshly processed 0.055 7S one 4 oe 
Stored at O°F for 10 months 0.054 76 3.12 | 3] 
Canned: unheated 
Freshly processed 0.047 66 5.64 a6 
Stored at 32°F for 10 months 0.053 75 3.56 35 
Stored at 70°F for 10 months 0.049 69 2.99 | 30 
Canned: heated to boiling 
Freshly processed 0.054 76 3.19 | 32 
Stored at 70°F for 10 months 0.050 70 1.66 17 
Canned: boiled 10 minutes 
Freshly processed 0.050 70 > 6S | 27 
Stored at 70°F for 10 months 0.049 69 1.38 | 14 


* Figures represent an average of 4 replicates 
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canned snap beans was significant at a probability 
level of less than 1 per cent (table 3). 

Flavor of the freshly frozen snap beans was full- 
bodied and fairly typical of fresh cooked beans. The 


TABLE 2 


Palatability of frozen and canned snap beans 


PALATABILITY SCORES* 


STOR 
DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE AGE a" Ag 
TIME | Color Flavor —_ conte 
vility 
| months 
Frozen: cooked 15 minutes | 
Stored at —40°F 10 | 7.9/7.5 | 4.5} 7.1 
Stored at 0°F | } 8.0 | 7.5 | 4.7 | 7.3 
7 7.8 | 7.1 | 4.8 | 7.0 
10 | 7.5/7.3 | 4.5 | 6.8 
Canned: heated to boiling | 
Stored at 32°F 10 4.6/3.5 | 3.1/3.5 
Stored at 70°F. 4 4.4|3.8 | 3.1 | 3.8 
7 $.513.7 | 3.2 | 3.7 
10 { 4.4/3.8! 3.2) 3.8 
Canned: boiled 10 minutes 
Stored at 32°F lu 13 13:9 13.3 | 3.38 
Stored at 70°F 4 fated liaasies 
7 4.1)3.8 | 3.0 | 3.7 
10 :.3 13.9 | 3.0 | 3.9 








* Average of 4 replicates rated by panel of 6 persons 
Score of 10 is highest possible score and 1, the lowest, except 
texture scores, which range from 10 for very tough to 5 for 
tender and crisp, to 1 for soft and mushy 


TABLE 3 
Analysis of variance of palatability data on frozen and 


canned snap beans 


DE- MEAN SQUARES 
GREES 
SOURCE OF VARIATION oF A, 
FREE . -_ 
Color Flavor Texture cepta 
DOM bili 
yiity 
Process 1 |101.53*|107.68* 17.41*/94.19* 
Storage time 3 0.20 0.50 0.04 | 0.46 
Replicate 3 0.75f| 0.21 | 0.18 | 0.33 
Storage time x process 3 0.13 | 0.20 0.15 | 0.30 


Storage time x repli 


cate 9 0.13 0.09 O.11 | 0.06 
Process x replicate 3 0.04 0.15 > 0.10 | 0.29 
Time x process x repli 

cate 9 6.27 0.32 | 0.24 0.33 


Error (all interaction 
with replicate) 21 0.18 | 0.20 | 0.17 | 0.21 
Standard error 0.30 0.32 0.29 | 0.32 
Differences for signifi 
cance at the 1 per 
cent level 
Differences for signifi 
cance at the 5 per 
cent level 0.61 0.65 0.59 0.65 


0.82 0.58 O.SO0) OLSS 


* Significant at the 1 per cent level. 
t Significant at the 5 per cent level 
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texture was slightly under 5-score, meaning that 
they were more tender and less crisp than the opti- 
mum-quality cooked snap bean. They were slightly 
flabby in texture and had a watery consistency. 

The freshly canned snap beans tasted overcooked 
and caramelized and were weak in fresh snap bean 
flavor. Texture was moderately soft but not mushy. 
The difference in quality of canned snap beans pre- 
pared for serving by heating to the boiling point 
only and those boiled 10 minutes was insignificant. 

Storage had little effect on the palatability of 
either frozen or canned snap beans. The scores for 
flavor, texture, and color were practically the same 
as for the freshly processed. In both methods of 
preservation, original palatability of the freshly proc- 
essed product was well retained. 

Color of the canned beans was poor in comparison 
with that of the frozen beans. Color notations, based 
on comparison with Munsell color standards, showed 
that frozen beans had a hue of 31, or yellowish green, 
as compared with a hue of 25 for canned beans, 
described as yellow in the Munsell Book of Color. 
Value and chroma were not significantly different 
in frozen and canned snap beans. 


Conclusion 

It is concluded that in nutritive value and in 
palatability, home-frozen snap beans are superior 
to home-canned, hot-packed snap beans. Fulcrop 
variety of snap beans was used in this study. 
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A HOME ECONOMICS COUNCIL 


Lois HeL_MAN' 


Drexel Institute of Technology 


This is the story of what was accomplished by 36 
home economics graduates who have formed the 
“Council of Home Economics Women” in New 
Castle, Pennsylvania. As you read, project your 
imagination, make mental notes of the adaptations 
required by your locale, and mentally assign yourself 
and your friends some of these projects. You may 
see that a council is needed in your town. 

The New Castle Council tries to keep in touch 
with and put into practice current home economics 
information, to interest young people in entering 
the profession, and to stimulate the association of 
persons professionally trained in home economics. 
This group started with twelve members who met 
during a Red Cross refresher course in nutrition. 
Now, twenty homemakers, nine teachers, two hospi- 
tal dietitians, two area home service workers, one 
college dietitian, one cafeteria director, and one ex- 
tension worker are active members. 

During their first year, this group toured local 
industries, hotels, tearooms, and hospitals. It was 
wartime, and they were interested in the role home 
economists played in their community. With the 
shortage of trained people, the members went to 
work in various capacities. It is surprising to discover 
that nearly all the members this year are again 
doing double duty because of the demand for home 
economists. Many of the homemakers are doing 
part-time work in their particular fields. 

The Council supported a drive to promote the 
federal school lunch program within the local high 
school cafeterias. Mrs. Miriam Cosel, chairman of 
the nutrition committee of the Red Cross, worked 
directly with the 1948 president of the Council, Mrs. 
Rachel Taylor, who is also the director of the New 
Castle school cafeterias. The increased food sales and 
improved student lunches plus the enthusiasm of 
students, parents, and the school administration dur- 
ing this first year of the federal school lunch program 
proved the value of their efforts. 

The Council noted a lack of information on home 

1 Virginia Pearson, Ruth Wallace, and Julia Taylor, 


other members of the Council, also helped prepare this 
paper. 


economics among high school students and the gen- 
eral public. Therefore, a guidance program was 
planned for the junior and senior high school girls 
and their parents to provide an opportunity to learn 
possibilities of careers in home economics. Members 
asked colleges within the area for information about 
home economics curricula and then planned an as- 
sembly program. Lois Helman, assistant professor 
of home and 
Drexel Institute of Technology, talked on “Ten to 
One This Is the Field for You!” She emphasized the 
preparation for homemaking that every home eco- 


economics admissions counselor at 


nomics student receives in addition to her prepara- 
tion for a professional career. 

In line with the guidance program, a special panel 
was planned and presented by the Council members 
to further explain careers and prerequisite training 
for the home economics profession. Since the mem- 
bers of the New Castle Council realized that personal 
counseling is a necessary follow-up to group meet- 
ings, questionnaires were prepared to reveal the 
individual interests of each girl. On the basis of these 
questionnaires, personal interviews were arranged 
to give each interested student such further informa- 
tion and guidance as were required by her own prob- 
lems and abilities. 

Besides this community program, the Council also 
holds meetings of professional, social, and general 
interest. A talk on the Amish, reports on the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association convention, a demonstra- 
tion of Christmas cookies and candies, and a trip to 
Nela Park for a day in June are typical of the play 
times this group enjoys together. 

Aims of the New Castle plan are: (1) to keep in 
touch with current home economics developments; 
(2) to distribute information through various educa- 
tional channels such as the Red Cross, industries, 
the home, radio, and newspaper; (3) to interest voung 
people in entering the professional fields of home 
economics; and (4) to stimulate association of per- 
sons professionally trained in home economics. 

Organization of the plan includes regular monthly 
meetings from September to May, four elected 
officers, and five committees. 

Just how to start a home economics council is a 
matter for local consideration, but understanding 
the relationships between the members of your own 
community is essential. Analyze the needs and set 
vour aims! Get organized! Start an active program 


now! 


HOUSING PROGRAM IN VERMONT 


EstHer L. KNow.Les 
University of Vermont 


In the fall of 1948, the housing division of the 
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Vermont Home Economics Association proposed a 
short course for home economists which would deal 
with housing problems in Vermont. In April 1949, 
this proposal was realized on an enlarged scale by the 
presentation of a short course jointly sponsored by 
the Vermont Home Economics Association and the 
department of home economics of the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, a course 
open to all persons interested in the housing prob- 
lems in the state. Among those participating were 
home economists, homemakers, students, members 
of the building trades, representatives of financial 
organizations, and various social agencies. 

The program was planned to cover a discussion of 
what some of the problems might be, what some of 
the solutions to these problems might be, and spe- 
cifically how various interested groups might work 
together, integrating their efforts to bring about 
desirable action within the community. 

The two major topics discussed were the financial 
problem—the discrepancy between what families can 
spend for shelter and the cost of homes—and the 
problem of house design—how present-day materials 
and methods of construction can be used to the best 
advantage for family living. 

One of the tangible results of this program already 
realized has been to aid in the promotion of a survey 
of the housing situation in Burlington, Vermont. 
This study, under consideration for some time by 
the City Planning Commission, was finally brought 
about in May 1949, with approximately 600 volun- 
teer workers participating, including a large number 
of home economics students. The purpose was to 
determine whether or not a shortage of adequate 
housing existed in Burlington and, if so, within what 
income brackets and age groups were the families 
needing adequate housing. These results will be used 
to determine what action the community will need 
to take to meet existing needs. 


THREE LINKS IN THE CHAIN 


S. AGNes DonHAM 


Boston, Massachusetts 


The object of the American Home Economics 
Association, as stated in our constitution, is the de- 
velopment and promotion of standards of home and 
family life that will best further individual and social 
welfare. To accomplish this object, the general title 
‘home economics”’ has come to include nearly every- 
thing which has to do with family life either within 


or without the home. 
Because of the wide diversity of subject matter, 
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it is necessary to make definite effort to spread 
knowledge of the general trends in each specialized 
division among as many individuals as possible. At 
the same time, the various threads must be kept 
strongly attached to the main themes “The Family” 
and “The Home.” This, it seems to me, is the obliga- 
tion and the privilege of the national organization. 
It has a dual responsibility, first to its own members 
and second to the public outside its membership. 

Within the 51 affiliated associations of AHEA are 
many individuals with the knowledge, initiative, and 
will to develop material necessary for the growth of 
home economics. Leaders with special interests work 
within the national organization in divisions, depart- 
ments, or committees. Yet, for every such worker 
there are hundreds of members; these are, in large 
part, the people who must interpret home economics 
to the general public. The national association, the 
first link, must then transmit the material which is 
developed in its work to the members in such form 
that they can make use of it. 

Responsibility to the public outside the member- 
ship is specifically cared for by the promotion of 
research, the effort to obtain good legislation, the 
upholding and promoting of high educational stand- 
ards, publicity regarding its activities, and co-opera- 
tion with other professional groups. The spread of 
new material among the members at the state level 
is accomplished, of course, in part through the vari- 
ous publications; but the JoURNAL cannot report 
upon all current subject matter often enough. Fre- 
quent reports from each group working construc- 
tively upon any subject should be made available as 
soon as the value of the subject matter has been 
proved. 

The state associations are the second link in the 
chain and should serve in reverse to pass material 
originating in departments, divisions, or committees 
of the national association to individual members 
through definite channels. Full committees or sub- 
ject chairmen without committees should at once 
distribute such material to local groups or individuals 
working along the same lines. 

Unless the states make a positive effort to translate 
material into terms which fit the long-established 
work of local groups, however, and transmit it to the 
proper committees in the local field, a sense of de- 
tachment from the national association grows, es- 
pecially among the younger members. The state then 
becomes the weak link in the chain. 

Something constructive should be done by state 
associations to convince members and nonmembers 
that the AHEA has real and very personal value for 
each of them. Too few have learned the lesson, fa- 
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miliar to the older members, that our strength has 
come from union. We remember the time when the 
AHEA, composed of members-at-large, was a new, 
comparatively ineffectual body without the strength 
which came from state affiliations in the early 
twenties. Professional strength has come with that 
union, but it needs the greater strength which it 
would receive if every home economist in the country 
could become aware of the difference which the 
national association has made in her own standing in 
the community. The growth of respect which other 
professions have come to feel for ours is directly due 
to the national association. 

The third link in the chain, however, is the indi- 
vidual member, who may be called upon for local 
dues, who is. definitely obligated for state and 
national dues, and who feels she should be able to 
evaluate the returns she receives. She should re 
member that unless she gives something of herself in 
addition to her money she cannot expect a full profit. 
Interest and professional pride she must have. A de- 
sire to learn more ol her own specialty and something 
of the subject matter of each of the other divisions of 
home economics will add to her returns. 

A co-operative spirit which makes her willing to 
work on committees, assume responsibility, and do 
her part in any job which comes to her will bring 
rewards far beyond those she will receive if she simply 
“belongs” without doing. If she solves a problem, she 
should pass to others the gain she has made. If asked 
to take part In a program, she should do her best. 
She should cultivate to the greatest: possible degree 
pride in her profession. \ desire to promote that 
profession so that she helps others appreciate its 
values is imperative. She should be proud to be a 
home economist and a member of the American 
Hlome EKeconomics Association. 

Perhaps need for professional pride and integrity 
should be given more attention and nurtured more 
carefully in our colleges. The need for membership 
in her professional association should from the first 
be held before the student as a much-to-be-desired 
reward for her years of study, something without 
which she cannot expect to ACQUIFe SUCCESS intheeves 
of her fellow home economists. This attitude can be 
fostered only by constant reminders of its impor 
tance. It must be woven into the fabric of education 


in home economics. 


A CHILD’S HOME LIBRARY 
Nora Ek. Bevusi 


U.S. Office of Education 


A child’s home library——what a powerful influence 
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it can be! It is not uncommon to hear adults say that 
their first books are still important, 

To begin the library, there are cloth books with 
pictures of children, animals, and everyday objects 
printed in gay primary colors. The child from 6 
months to 18 months enjoys identifying what he sees 
with pictures in the books. Mother Goose, also in 
cloth edition, is often the next center of interest. 
Soon thereafter, Mother Goose illustrated by such 
artists as Randolph Caldecott, L. Leslie Brooke, and 
Blanche Fisher Wright is appreciated, Artistic pic 
ture books that children enjoy are important addi 
tions to the baby’s first books. 

Interest, of course, is the most Important element 
Pictures in some children’s books, however, have not 
only appeal but distinction; the Christ Child is illus 
trated by Maud and Miska Petersham with rever 
ence and beauty. Kelsie Beskow’s illustrations, for 
example, in Pelle’s New Suit tell a story of universal 
appeal. 

A volume of simple, cumulative folk tales, such as 
Veronica Hutchinson’s Chimney Corner Stories and 
Told Under the Green Umbrella, compiled by the 
Association for Childhood Kdueation International, 
delights children, These stories should be supple- 
mented and enriched by stimulating collections of 
poetry such as This Singing World, An Inheritance 
of Poetry, and A Pocketful of Rhymes. Furthermore, 
these selections provide i springboard Irom simple 
nursery rhyme to verses by such favorites as A. A, 
Milne, William Blake, Walter de la Mare, and dna 
St. Vincent Millay. 

\fter the child starts to school, he may begin to 
read The Tale of Peter Rabbit, Loopy, Little Train, 
and Angus and the Ducks. He should be encouraged 
to contribute to the read aloud or story telling period 
in the home. Sharing makes experiences richer, Ile 
should also make choices under guidance. If the child 
reads widely and discusses favorite characters and 
plots, he can develop powers of discrimination, This 
does not necessarily mean that he will always select 
hooks of worth for reading, but he will learn to know 
the difference between books of importance and those 
of passing fancy. 

There is a wealth of material available to the child 
Who is interested in what he sees; for example, Let’s 
Go Outdoors, Let’s Find Out, Fix It, Please. The Ani 
mal Book, A Bool. of Wild Flowers, Earth for Sam. 
and Sun, Moon and Stars. 

Winnie-the-Pooh, Just So Stories. Alice’s Adven 
tures in Wonderland, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, The Jungl 
Books, Wind in the Willows, and Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales are a source of never-ending satisfaction for 


reading aloud and telling. The classics, such as A+ sop, 





en 


The Arabian Nights, Adventures of Odysseus and the 
Tale of Troy, Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, Heidi, 
Robinson Crusoe, Little Women, Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, and Christmas Carol can be found in attrac- 
tive new editions. Then there are newer favorites, 
such as Little House in the Big Woods, The Moffats, 
Mary Poppins, Li Lun, Lad of Courage, The Satur- 
days, Homer Price, and Mr. Popper’s Penguins. 

These are only very sketchy suggestions of the 
types of books that should be called to the attention 
of children. The Horn Book is an excellent periodical 
to keep the home informed of the old and new in 
children’s books. Bequest of Wings; A Family’s Pleas- 
ures with Books has been the inspiration of many 
parents in working out a happy reading program for 
the home. 

Comparatively young children can learn to care 
for books. A bookcase, or at least a shelf, should be 
given to each child. 

Of course, a home that has a child’s home library 
should also have a family library. Children are great 
imitators. If they find as they grow older that books 
are not important to the adult members of the family, 
books will be discarded by the children. But reading 
shared in the home can be a powerful force of unity 
within the home and extends in fact into the school 
and into the community. 


ENGLAND’S DOMESTIC WORKERS 
KATHARINE BLUNT 


New London, Connecticut 


The National Institute of Houseworkers [the 3- 
year old English organization described on page 467 
of the October JouRNAL] aims at “raising the status 
of domestic work by establishing it as a skilled craft.”’ 
It has headquarters at 53 Mount Street, London, W. 
1, a house in the country near Yeovil, and eight other 
centers where it gives residential training for its 
diploma. The course is six months for women 17 
years of age or older and nine months for those under 
17. An important point—the training is not only 
free, but students receive maintenance allowances. 
Thus it is an essential part of the government, with 
national recognition by the Ministries of Health and 
Labour. Its latest report shows how Ernest Bevin, 
followed by George Isaacs (now Minister of Labour), 
set out to implement their belief that domestic work 
is a great national industry, skilled work deserving 
recognition. 

Both Parliament and public opinion were ready to 
accept these views and, with the support of both, the 
NIH was formed. The scheme is financed from public 


funds. 
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The plan for home help antedates the National 
Institute of Houseworkers, for local authorities have 
been pushing the scheme for a number of years. 
What the Institute contributes so successfully is 
raising standards, supplying excellent training, push- 
ing the whole idea along. 

The trained woman, the “home help” may enter 
full-time resident work, or go into the Institute’s 
“Daily Home Workers’ Service’ or into a local 
authority’s home help scheme. She goes into a variety 
of homes, where she is needed most——where there are 
aged unable to do their own work; or chronically 
sick, even tubercular patients (with safeguards); 
where there are mothers with young babies; where 
the mother of the family goes out to the factory to 
work. She may divide her time among several houses. 
One “home help”’ writes: 


My daily duties take me to three or four flats. On arrival 
I take over, wash up, clean, scrub, cook, and often look after 
two or three children while the mother is out shopping In 
one flat there is a mother with twin girls two weeks old. I 
am nursemaid, houseworker, often cook and general ad 
viser and find every moment of my time fully occupied 


Another says: 


A skilled worker of any kind is a specialist. They are 


savers of time, material and labour 


Women who have brought up their own families 
are especially valuable trained workers for maternity 
cases or serious illness, when they recognize that they 
are part of a team with the doctor, the midwife, and 
the health visitor. 

The financing of the work is one of its surprising 
aspects to the American. Although the wages of the 
resident worker are paid by the employer, those of 
the daily houseworker are paid by the Institute or 
the local authority. In return, the household pays 
only what it can afford. The local government aid, 
therefore, carries the difference between the worker’s 
wage and the householder’s payment. The central] 
government (Parliament) pays the maintenance of 
headquarters and the training courses. In the ‘“In- 
come and Expenditure Account for the Year Ended 
3lst March, 1949,” the total expenditure is given as 
£82,347. Of this, £75,636 came from grants from the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service and only 
£4,560 from receipts from Daily Houseworker 
Services. 

This information has been obtained in part from 
printed material and in part from Mrs. M. D. Spikes, 
the first worker at the headquarters of the National 
Institute of Houseworkers, whohas visited the United 


States and has many friends here. 


























Comment 





“GOD REST YOU MERRY” 


“God rest you merry, gentlemen. Let nothing you 
dismay.”’ The words of the old carol bring countless 
associations. 

To home economists, the Christmas season should 
have a deeper meaning than to most, for, of all 
festivals of Christendom, Christmas spells home. It 
is a season for the home and family, even though 
the first Christmas came to a Family temporarily 
made homeless in an unstable world. 

In an early English play, the shepherds brought 
gifts to the Holy Child—a 
bird, and a ball. In later centuries, as Christmas 
offerings, John Milton his “On the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” and Handel com- 
posed his “Messiah.”’ Even in our times, at Christ- 


bunch of cherries, a 


wrote ode 


mas, people look outside of their own circles to give 
material and spiritual gifts. 

Women especially have much to give—serenity 
in a world that is not serene; sympathy and gifts 
to the homeless ones of the world; creation of beauty ; 


understanding and love. 


BUILDING GOOD WILL 


A new committee, whose challenging opportunities 
are practically unlimited, is the Association’s Rela- 
tions Committee, planned during the 1949 annual 
meeting and now functioning under the able chair- 
manship of Helen Judy Bond of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Its first meeting, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., 12 ie be 
reported in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 

Architects of 
home economics, the members of this committee will 


on November and will 


understanding and good will for 


undertake as its scope relations within the Asso- 
ciation and with the AHEA’s various publics. Need- 
less to say, the committee will have to depend upon 
the whole Association, in groups and as individuals, 
to help in this responsibility. 

Among the objectives of the committee are the 
following: (1) to increase understanding of home 
economics; (2) to increase enrollment in home eco- 
nomies; (3) to increase support for home economics; 
and (4) to bring home economics into closer relation 
with the public. 

The formation of this committee does not mean 
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that home economists, both collectively and singly, 
have not already been doing good work in public 
relations. But the opportunity to interpret the de- 
velopments of home economics to the public and to 
let. people know just how home economics and home 
economists can help them is a very real opportunity, 
one that can be made most of through centralized 
planning and co-ordination. 

To utilize the experience in public relations which 
the home economics in business department has 
gained through its public relations council, the Asso- 
ciation’s Relations Committee includes as its vice- 
chairman Jane Tiffany Wagner of the National 
Broadcasting Company and as its representative 
from the HEIB department Marjorie Child Husted 
of General Mills, former chairman of the HEIB’s 
public relations council. A list of the complete mem- 
bership of the new committee will be found on 
page 584. 


FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Probably you already know groups or individuals 
in your state or community who are planning for the 
Midecentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, to be held in the latter part of 1950. 

Early in September, President Truman telegraphed 
the governors of each of the states and territories 
and the commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
asking them “to designate existing bodies or appoint 
broadly representative citizen groups . . . to provide 
the leadership as state committees” for this con- 
ference. 

These are some preliminary steps in national plan- 
ning, but the conference is called a “‘citizens’ ” con- 
ference, in which professional workers and laymen 
may work together. 

In her article ““Moving Ahead for Children and 
Youth” in the May 1949 issue of the JourNAL, 
Ksther McGinnis, the Merrill-Palmer 
School and AHEA’s representative on the National 
Commission on Children and Youth, challenged home 
economists ‘‘to find out what is being done in your 


director of 


town and state for improving conditions of children 
and youth, to become a part of the planning groups.” 

Among many good descriptions of aims and back- 
ground of this conference in a pamphlet issued by the 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, these 
sentences strike the imagination: 


It [the conference] will highlight the paths on which we 
must travel to develop young people who are secure with 
in themselves and equipped for a changing world... . 
Against the background of a world and society in great 
change, the relationships of the child or young person in 
his family and community, in school, church, and other 
institutions, need to be carefully re-examined. 
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Home economists have co-operated in the previous 
conferences and will have much to offer in these 
current plans for the nation’s children and youth. 


THIS IS YOUR STORY 

Each person has material in his own experience 
for a story, it has been said. Let’s put it this way: 
Each AHEA member knows at least one good home 
economics project, solution to a problem, new idea 
in teaching or business or extension service which 
might well be passed along to others. The JouRNAL’s 
“In Short” section is a good place for this sharing of 
experience. 

True, if every AHEA member submitted one ‘In 
Short” each, not all could be used; but we do not 
expect to receive all of these articles at once. Our 
thought is that the JourNaL or Home Economics, 
unlike most magazines, really belongs to AHA 
members. Therefore, as many writers should be in- 
cluded in our magazine as have ideas and projects 
that would be helpful to professional home econo- 
mists and as space permits. 

Look in past issues of the JouRNAL for suggestions 
in the “In Short” section that will set your own 
thoughts working. If you have a new and challenging 
idea, here is your opportunity to see in the JouRNAL 
just the kind of article you would like to have 


included. 


THE FIRST YEAR 

“The First Year” was the name of a play, popular 
some years ago. In this title, it was applied to the 
first year of married life as being the most hazardous 
of all. It may also be applied to the first vear of 
membership in the AHEA as being the most critical 
year. 

In a recently completed study based on a sampling 
of AHEA membership, Mrs. Ella McNaughton found 
that the largest percentage of AHA members who 
dropped out of the Association did so at the end of 
their first year. Of this number, half were designated 
as graduating seniors. 

In its total number of members, the Association 
has gained steadily each year. State membership 
chairmen and others have worked well. In numbers, 
there has been no loss. Still, it is an interesting 
question how much these lost first-year members 
might have contributed to organized home eco- 


nomics, how much they might have gained from the 
AHEA for themselves. 

Perhaps in your community those of you who are 
established AHEA members may know some first- 
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year, or even second-year, members who have not 
yet the feeling of “belonging”? that is essential in 
large associations just as in families. Perhaps you 
can help them sense the friendly atmosphere of your 
part of the AHEA. You may thus be saving for the 
Association a potential source of strength. You may 
also be of help to these members. 

To first-year members who are willing to hold 
fast for a while, to take responsibility, and to look 
for opportunities to serve their professional organ! 
zation, the ultimate relationship will undoubtedly 


be a happy and fruitful one. 


EASTWARD HO! 


The scene is Boston; the time July 11 to 14, 1950; 
the characters are speakers and exhibitors at ATTEA’s 
annual meeting. This will be the 41st production. To 
see all of this drama to the best advantage, it would 
be wise to start planning early. 

Boston has a charm all its own. Charm is always 
hard to define, but Boston’s claim to it may come 
from its blending of the old and the new in American 
life and culture. Boston is not one but many cities 
It is early American history; it is modern department 
stores and office buildings: it is a seaport; it is 
factories in a great industrial center; it is libraries, 
symphonies, schools and colleges, art museums, 
science laboratories, and research centers. 

Boston, the 41st annual meeting of the AHEA, a 
trip through the New England states! What a vaca 
tion to look forward to! 

Today’s lesson in Boston style: Be sure not to 
talk about the ‘‘Boston Commons”’; it is the Boston 
Common. Do not say “Old South Church’; it is 
Old South Meeting House. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 

Readers of the JouRNAL who follow the legislative 
news on the *‘Washington News” page will be inter 
ested to know that the author of these notes is Mrs. 
Klla MeNaughton, assistant to AIITEA’s executive 
secretary. 

So that this news may be of maximum value to 
McNaughton, AIHEA’s 


former legislative chairman, weighs the importance 


home economists, Mrs. 


of each piece of news and checks its aecuracy, She 
presents this information from an impartial view- 
point. 

Notes on the “Washington News’? page must 
necessarily be brief. They are only appetizers, but 
they can create the desire for further reading and 


study. 




















——— 
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THE STOCK"tOLM CONGRESS 


Marsgortie M. Hese_tTine 


Miss Heseltine, a vice-president of AHEA, was chair- 
man of the United States delegation to the Stockholm 
Congr ss she de scribe s here : She is director of the nutri- 


tion unit of the . Ss, Childre n’s Bure au. 


For each of the 30-odd members of the American 
delegation, this meeting in Stockholm from August 
22 to 27, 1949 was our first International Home Eco- 
nomics Congress. 

To give some idea of what it meant to us, let me 
ask you to recall your first AHEA convention. The 
chances are that vou traveled to a strange city or 
state to attend the convention and found much to 
admire and enjoy in these new surroundings. Stock- 
holm, in the sparkling sunshine of late August, was 
as beautiful a city as any of us had ever seen or ever 
hopes to see. And the Congress planners provided 
many opportunities for us to visit points of special 
interest in Stockholm and its environs. At vour first 
convention, you found it endlessly stimulating to see 
and hear those whose names were familiar through 
the JouRNAL and text books. We met Mile. Jeanne 
Plancherel, the secretary-general of the International 
Federation of Home Economics, and leaders from 
other countries—25 in all-—-who have contributed 
from time to time to the quarterly Bulletin of the 
Federation. You renewed old acquaintances and 
made new ones with home economists in vour special 
corner of the field. So did we. Supers isors hobnobbed 
with supervisors; home demonstration agents with 
their counterparts in rural extension work; and so on 
down the line of the eight professional departments 
represented in the United States delegation. And we 
resolved to go home and start saving for the next 
meeting. 

It has been 10 vears since the Sixth International 
Congress of Home Economics came to a close in 
(Copenhagen, barely in time for the delegates to reach 
home before war broke out. Although the head- 
quarters office of the Federation in Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, was able to continue functioning throughout 
the war, it was possible to plan a full-scale Congress 
only this vear, with the substantial co-operation of 
the Swedish national committee. Considering the 
restrictions attending foreign travel that still prevail 
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in many countries, it was a great surprise to the Con- 
gress planners that the registration approximated 700 
and that 25 countries were represented, These in- 
cluded not only the large countries of Kurope and 
North America, but also Austria, Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, Israel, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxembourg, New 
Zealand, Portugal, and South Africa. 
The program as planned by the International 
Office in co-operation with the Swedish national 
committee offered a balanced diet of general sessions, 
trips, and purely social gatherings. Reports at the 
general sessions were presented in either English or 
French. Each member was provided with a summary 
of the paper in whichever of these two languages she 
preferred. Discussion was conducted not only in these 
languages but also in Swedish and German, with 
appropriate translations so that delegates under- 
standing any one of these four languages could follow 
proceedings. Obviously, the time required for trans- 
lation slowed the discussion considerably, and on 
every side one heard the wish for a universal lan- 
guage. On the trips, the language problem was solved 
Vv assigning each delegate to a bus with a guide 
speaking a tongue she (or he) could understand. 
Special tribute is due to the Swedish national com- 
mittee for the perfection of their organization and the 
graciousness of their hospitality. Those of us who 
count on a certain amount of confusion in our con- 
ventions will not soon forget the speedy registration, 
the convenience of individual mail boxes, the branch 
bank set up for our convenience in exchanging foreign 
money, the book shop where we could purchase both 
technical and general publications, even the news- 
stand at the entrance where the European editions 
of New York daily hewspapers were on sale. 
Granted that Stockholm has a physical setting 
that few cities can match—in its Parliament Build- 
ing, where general sessions were held, and in the 
Town Hall, where we banqueted in surroundings 
that made many of us feel like Cinderella at the ball. 
Granted also that the city and its environs offer much 
variety of educational institutions and of co-oper- 
tive enterprise of immediate interest to home econo- 
mists. However, expeditious, comfortable, and ade- 
quately interpreted observations of those institutions 
by more than 600 delegates were made possible only 
through great skill in trip engineering. It was the 
combination of organizing ability and hospitality 
that provided what was for many of us the most 
enjoyable feature of the entire Congress—entertain- 
ment in small groups by our Swedish hostesses in 
their homes in Stockholm or near-by Uppsala 
These groups always represented a cross-section 
of the nationalities at the Congress; frequently they 
were made up of individuals doing similar work in 


the various countries, Although few delegates—least 
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IDL 


of all those from the United States—could match 
our Swedish hostesses in using three languages, lin- 
guistic barriers were at a minimum in face-to-face 
conversation with one or two individuals in the same 
branch of home economics. 

The summary of the conference will be made avail- 
able in due season from the International Office and 
may appear in this JouRNAL. It is doubtful, however, 
that words can convey some of the most treasured 
values of participation. There was the discovery that 
so many of us not only share common objectives but 
are agreed as to methods, even though we are by no 
means at the same milepost on the way to the goal. 
There was understanding of opinions that were not 
shared. And for us Americans, there was the lift that 
comes from association with those whose indomitable 
courage and capacity for sustained effort have already 
‘arried them a long way along the road to reconstruc- 
tion. It is gratifying that a committee of five repre- 
senting the main groups of countries affiliated with 
the Federation has been formed to maintain contact 
between international meetings. If the committee 
can continue to work with the enthusiasm that 
marked its creation, its accomplishments should be 
evident when the Eighth ‘International Congress 
opens somewhere in Great Britain—we hope not 
later than 1953. [For a list of U. S. home economists 
attending the Stockholm meeting, see page 599.] 


A NATIONAL TESTING PROGRAM 


Rutu L. Bonpe 


Northwestern University 


Have you been concerned about recruitment? Are 
you interested in the improvement of home eco- 
nomics instruction in high schools and colleges? Are 
you concerned about the achievement of individual 
students and classes in specialized areas? Are you 
eager to give students opportunities to advance ac- 
cording to their abilities? If your answer is ‘‘yes,”’ 
then you will wish to know more about the national 
testing program to be conducted in the spring of 
1950, and you will want to be a participant. 

At the Minneapolis meeting of the AHEA in June 
1948, Mrs. Clara Brown Arny, chairman of the 
evaluation committee, which had been constructing 
tests in collaboration with the Co-operative Test 
Service and its successor the Educational Testing 
Service, recommended the inauguration of a national 


testing program. A committee, appointed to do the 
necessary planning, met with representatives of the 
ETS in the fall of 1948 and outlined procedures for 
developing this testing program. 

This committee made a preliminary survey to de- 
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termine the possible extent of participation. Ques- 
tionnaires sent to administrators in a sampling of 
colleges revealed that, in spite of interest in the 
program, many institutions did not at that time have 
budgets flexible enough to encompass the costs in- 
volved in giving a battery of tests to large numbers of 
students. Therefore, it was decided to postpone the 
national testing program until 1950, and to use the 
intervening time to inform departments of the 
nature, availability, and costs of the tests so that 
appropriate budgetary allocations could be made for 
participation in 1950. 

Since 1945, several committees have worked hard 
and long to produce adequate tests for the various 
subject matter areas. The first one to be completed 
was in foods and nutrition; the second was in clothing 
and textiles. Two comparable forms, X and Y, are 
available for each of these tests. Tests in home 
management and in household equipment will be 
available for use next spring. Committees have made 
considerable progress in developing tests in house 
planning and in house furnishing. A great amount 
of time is required for development of suitable items 
and for critical evaluation by subject matter authori- 
ties, for careful tryouts and expert analysis by the 
Educational Testing Service, and for final revision. 
But only by these procedures can tests be con- 
structed which are valid and reliable and therefore 
satisfactory evaluation devices. 

The plan for the 1950 testing program is very 
flexible. Any institution can participate which ad- 
ministers one or more tests to a group of college stu- 
dents if the answer sheets are returned to the ETS, 
together with certain supplementary information re- 
garding the college and students. The costs to the 
institution will depend upon the services requested in 
addition to the price of tests and answer sheets. The 
least expensive plan will permit having the answer 
sheets scored locally, either by hand or by machine; 
the most expensive plan will involve the services of 
the ETS in scoring and reporting the scores of the 
individual students as well as the norms. The differ- 
ent plans and their costs will be described in the 
publicity material which will be sent to all colleges 
by the ETS, whose offices are at 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

At the 1949 meeting, the Association approved the 
allocation of $500 to further the evaluation project. 
The best possible use for this amount seems to be for 
analysis of returns, beyond that which would other- 
wise be financially possible. 

The need for adequate evaluation in any effective 
educational program has been widely accepted. Other 
professional organizations have long supported the 
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development of objective tests. Examples of national 
programs being carried on in co-operation with the 
Educational Testing Service are those of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development, the American Society for 
Engineering Education, the National League of 
Nursing Education, and the American Medical Col- 
leges which sponsor the medical admissions tests. 

Although no one can predict accurately what the 
national testing program will reveal, it seems likely 
that at least partial answers may be found to many 
significant questions. If one is really concerned about 
what is happening to students, the possible outcomes 
are truly exciting. 

Educational leaders advocate the policy wherein 
students establish goals for themselves, but they 
must have objective means of determining the extent 
to which they have attained their objectives. 
Only through self-evaluation can one mature socially 
and psychologically. 

Evidence may be accumulated through an evalua- 
tion program which will help to define more clearly 
the home economics curriculum for the high school 
and for the college so that the latter can build on 
what has already been taught. By determining what 
the individual student already knows, more depart- 
ments may permit students to progress as rapidly as 
possible as individuals. For some students, certain 
prerequisites may be unnecessary and deterent to 
further work in home economics. With increasing 
numbers of general education students in home eco- 
nomics classes, it is particularly important that 
course content be on a level adapted to the student’s 
comprehension. 

Another possible outcome of a testing program is 
improvement of teaching. Results may show some of 
the factors which differentiate between effective and 
ineffective instruction, whether the variable analyzed 
is methods of teaching, instructional materials, or 
personality of the teacher. The higher quality of 
instruction resulting from such analyses should help 
to attract consistently higher quality students to the 
teaching profession and also more students in general 
education who are concerned with limited areas of 
home economics. 

One of the most significant projects of the AHEA 
in recent years is that of the committee on criteria 
for evaluating undergraduate programs in home eco- 
nomics. The report of this study, entitled Home 
Economics in Higher Education, was published in 
June 1949. Perhaps the national testing program may 
contribute another chapter to the findings by show- 
ing the relation between student achievement and 
such factors as the location and size of the college, 
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the size of the home economics department, size of 
classes, size of teaching staff in relation to student 
enrollment, adequacy of library and laboratory fa- 
cilities, training and experience of the faculty, and 
the type of program offered. 

As teachers and administrators know, a crucial 
problem today is that of placing transfer students. 
tecords showing that students have had a given 
number of credits in courses of a specified title and 
description may represent quite varied achievements. 
When norms are available as a result of the national 
testing program, comparisons between the achieve- 
ments of transfer students and those native to a 
department can be made, and placement may be 
done more intelligently than in the past. 

Other uses will be made of these tests by individual 
institutions. As this type of objective testing gains 
increasingly wider acceptance, the committee would 
appreciate communications directly or through brief 
JOURNAL articles describing unique uses made of the 
test and the results obtained. 

Future plans of the evaluation committee will be 
determined largely by how widely the tests now 
available are used and the numbers participating in 
the 1950 testing program. Other tests could be de- 
veloped in such areas as child development, family 
economics, home economics education methods, and 
institution management. Already, there has been 
some preliminary planning for a test to be used in 
connection with what the students call ‘‘marriage 
courses.”’ ‘Tests now available will be revised from 
time to time to keep them up todate, and additional 
forms will be constructed. Enough interest has been 
indicated to make the development of tests for the 
high school level seem imperative. The supervisor 
in one large city is considering using the college tests 
with high school seniors this year. Comparison of the 
norms for this group with those of college students 
might reveal interesting facts. 

Such tests might be used profitably with adults, in 
formal and informal instructional groups, or with 
young people who have had the advantages of pro- 
grams like that of the 4-H club. 

As funds are available, national results can 
be analyzed in a variety of ways giving continually 
increasing insight into the curriculum, student 
achievement, teaching techniques, quality of faculty, 
and the significance of content taught in relation to 
education for pay-roll job or for family living. 

At the San Francisco meeting, a recommendation 
was made that the Association sponsor a publication 
which would give specific help to those interested in 
test construction and interpretation. The request 
was based on the realization that test construction is 
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not a simple process, that good tests are difficult to 
produce, and that the meaning of the findings must 
be interpreted. Any trained technician can take an 
X-ray but only intelligent interpretation will en- 
able the doctor to correct the condition. Good eval- 
uation in education requires adequate measuring de- 
vices, good tools, and effective interpretation. 
Although the present tests have been scientifically 
constructed, with the best techniques known today, 
they are far from perfect. But they do represent a 
significant first effort. The most effective way to in- 
sure having better tests in the future is to use those 
now available, study the results, and offer criticisms 
and suggestions for improvement, and then con- 
tinue to use their successors. The tests do not 
purport to measure all the aspects of a subject with 
which instructors may be concerned, but they do 
deal with a rather wide sampling of the content 
which is ordinarily taught. Now, the American Home 
Kconomics Association is sponsoring a national test- 
ing program in which these tests are to be used in 
order to try to find answers to some problems crucial 
to the progress of home economics in our schools and 
colleges. The value of the results obtained will, in 
large measure, depend upon the active support of 
every leader and teacher in home economics who is 


sincerely concerned with progress. 


THE BORDEN AWARD FOR 1950 


CLARA A. STORVICK 


The AHEA solicits nominations for the 1950 award 
established by the Borden Company. The recipient 
will be chosen on the basis of publication of funda- 
mental research in the field of nutrition or experi- 
mental foods which is of direct or indirect value to 
the dairy industry. Preference will be given to nomi- 
nees who are AHEA members and to research with 
human subjects. The nominee’s record of publica- 
tion for the preceding five calendar years as well as 
publications of the current year (January 1949 to 
January 1950) will be considered. 

Nominations should be accompanied by such data 
as will facilitate the task of the awards committee 
and must be received by February 15, 1950 to be 
considered. Formal presentation will be made at the 
Association’s Boston meeting in July 1950. 

Nominations and data should be sent to the chair- 
man of the awards committee: Clara A. Storvick, 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College, 


Corvallis. 
AHEA JOINS CONFERENCE 


The U. S. Office of Education has invited the 
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AHEA to name a representativeand an alternate who 
will be members of the Citizens Federal Committee 
on Edueation. For this post, Mrs. Evalyn Berg- 
strand Owens of Dousman, Wisconsin, has been 
appointed, with Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, a 
former president of ATTEA, as alternate. 

The Committee is described as ‘‘a conference as- 
sembly comprising representatives of groups having 
national cultural interests, the objectives of which 
can contribute effectively to the successful accom- 
plishment of the work of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion.”” AHEA is one of 10 additional organizations 
recommended recently for participating member- 
ship. 

Meetings of this committee are scheduled for May 
and October. News from them of interest to AHEA 
members will be published in the JouRNAL. 


NEW COMMITTEE FORMED 


The complete membership of the new Association’s 


Relations Committee is as follows: 


Chairman Mrs Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. ¥ 

Vice-Chairman, Jane Tiffany Wagner, National Broad 
casting Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
NY 

Ex officio, Marie Dye, president, AHEA; Florence Fallgat 
ter, president-elect, AHEA 


Representing Departments 
Colleges and Universities, Lelia Massey, Ohio Wesleyan 


University, Delaware, Ohio 
Klementar j and Seconda j School ( lear i Lee Clone. Boar 


of Education, City Hall Atlanta C,eorgia 
Extension Service, Jessie Heathman, Hlinois Extension 
Service, Urbana 


Farmer Home {dministration Ann va Russel! 104 
Twenty-first Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee 


Home kKeonon cs ni Bus rie Ss. \Irs Marjorie ( hild Husted. 


General Mills, Ine., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
Home Keonon cs n Instat ition tdn nistration, Le nore 
Sullivan, lowa State College, Ames 


Homemaking, Mrs. Howard H. Oldham, 3210 19th Street 
North, Arlington, Virginia 

Research, Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi Experiment Station, 
State College 

Social Welfare and Public Health, Nelle Sailor, Visiting 
Nurse Service, 262 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥ 

College Clubs, Fae Tilly, Rhode Island State College, King 


ston 


NEW COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Newly appointed members of the college clubs ad- 
visory committee are Mary Jane Bacon of Rhode 
Island State College, Mave Hagen of the University 
of Dubuque, and Marion Hickey of the University of 
California at Davis. 
































New Books 


The People’s Colleges: A History of the New York 
State Extension Service at Cornell, 1876-1948. 
By Rupy Green Suira. New York: Cornell Uni 

1949, 593 pp., S4.75. 

As an extension worker of many years standing, 





versity Press, 


! enjoyed thoroughly reading Ruby Green Smith’s 
history “The People’s Colleges’? and found in it 
many familiar faces and descriptions of experiences 
I, too, had enjoyed in the development of extension 
work in another land-grant college. 

The 


phases of extension work, are masterpieces in clar- 


12 chapters, each dealing with particular 


ity and brevity when judged by the vears covered, 
IS76-1948, and the mass of data that was available 
to Mrs. Smith. There is much originality shown in 
the assemblage of the material, including a picture 
section appearing in the center of the book. 
Historians, present and former extension work- 
ers, today’s and tomorrow’s students, people liv- 
ing in New York State, and many others will find 
answers to their specihic questions on the history ol 
extension work in this book. The chapters on local 


leadership, finances, 4-H clubs, home demonstra- 


tion work, Farm and Home Bureaus, and, in more 
recent years, extension work in community life and 
industrial and labor relations picture well what hap- 
pened not only at Cornell but also in other land 
grant colleges. Mrs. Smith shows clearly that the bet- 
terment of home life was always a fundamental part 
of “The People’s Colleges.”” There is an excellent 
chapter on Martha Van Rensselaer and Flora Rose. 
The influence of these leaders in developing home 
economics extension work did not stop at the New 
York State border but spread throughout the na- 
tion. 

This is the first comprehensive land-grant college 
extension service history to be published. Since Cor- 
nell University holds a position of leadership among 
the history will no doubt serve as a 
A delightful sketch of the author 
by Mary Geisler Phillips appears at the end. 


such colleges, 


pattern to others. 


One can easily read between the lines that Ruby 
Green Smith has a great love and appreciation for 
extension work; she leaves the reader with the firm 
conviction that the purposes upon which “people's 
colleges’’ were established are so sound that the 
“colleges” will continue for many years to come. 


Mary Roxaur, U.S. Extension Service. 
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Childecraft. Revised edition. Chicago: Hducational 
Division, Field Enterprises, Inc., 1949, 3,330 pp., 
deluxe edition, $69.50; library binding, $59.50. 
One would like to see this set of 14 volumes in 

every home where there is a growing child, It is to be 
hoped that libraries and schools will make it easily 
accessible. Home economists will recognize many 
names among the more than 50 child specialists 
who are contributors and members of the advisory 
board, headed by Ernest G. Osborne. 

The volumes devoted to literature open to the 
child his heritage of poem and story. Here are the 
familiar favorites which grown-ups hate to think 
are denied to any child, as well as many modern 
poems and tales. “Life in Many Lands’ is a real 
contribution to international understanding and good 
will. “Exploring the World about Us” is an intro- 
duction to plant and animal life and to some of 
the secrets of earth and sea and sky. ‘Creative 
Play and Hobbies” 


make which will furnish help in many situations 


gives things to do and things to 


and stimulate interest in varied occupations. 

The volumes addressed directly to parents give 
good materials on the physical, mental, and emo- 
tional development of children. The discussions on 
home and school relationships will enrich the con- 
tribution of each in helping children to learn to 
seek facts and to realize the importance of careful 
and accurate thinking. 

Two extra-size, beautifully illustrated books com- 
plete the set. “Art and Music” gives examples of the 
best in classical and modern works, with encourage- 
ment for creative efforts. “Science and Industry,” 
with clear descriptions accompanying the pictures 
and diagrams, should develop an appreciation of 
the world about us and some understanding of the 
part which science and industry play in the work 
of the world. Additional materials are available 
which increase and continue the usefulness of these 
“Through the Year with Childeraft”’ 


free with each set and gives month by month sug- 


books. is sent 
gestions for activities growing out of materials. An 
advisory service is also offered with units of study 
for par- 


and teachers’ bulletins for the school and, 


ents, over a hundred leaflets with references for 
further study. 

Home economists will be interested in this set 
professionally and will find pleasure themselves in 
the beautifully illustrated volumes and the well- 
Swain, La Crosse, 


selected articles. FRANCES L. 


Wisconsin. 


Art Today. By Ray Fau_Kner, Epwin ZIeGFe.p, 
and Greratp Hii. Seeond edition. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1949, 519 pp., S6. 
This book supplies a longfelt need of home eco- 
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nomics teachers. It treats of the function of art 
in the day-to-day life of the average person. It is 
attractive, logical, and understandable for the non- 
art major. The new edition, revised and reillus- 
trated, has made an already valuable book up to 
date. It is indeed a “‘realistic approach to the study 
of art in contemporary life.’”’ In the new edition, 
some sections have been deleted, inadequately de- 
veloped ones have been enlarged, and new ones have 
been added. The revised edition contains four sec- 
tions instead of three. The three original sections 
remain; but the chapters on painting, sculpture, and 
architecture now constitute Section IV. The treat- 
ment of each has been made more adequate; yet 
their relation to the basic problems of human needs, 
organization, and materials remains clear.—BeEss 
STEELE, University of Nebraska. 


Fundamentals of Clothing and Textiles. By Mary 
Evans. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949, 632 
pp., $6.35 (college rate in quantity, $4.75 per 
copy). 

This book is well adapted to an undergraduate 
curriculum which integrates clothing selection, con- 
struction, and textiles into two or three courses 
rather than a sequence of courses in each of the three 
areas primarily designed for the student who wishes 
to major in textiles and clothing. 

The first part of this book considers the funda- 
mentals in the selection and purchasing of ready- 
to-wear clothing. Socioeconomic and psychological 
aspects in clothing choices are factors considered. 
Essential basic textile information for intelligent se- 
lection of ready-to-wear clothing and of fabrics by 
the yard is discussed in Part II. 

Part III deals briefly with fundamental principles 
of design in clothing and line and color for the in- 
dividual. The selection of commercial patterns and 
their alteration is simply but clearly treated and 
well adapted to the inexperienced student in an 
elementary clothing construction course. For the 
more advanced student, three chapters are devoted 
to designing clothes from flat pattern and by drap- 
ing. 

Part IV, on principles of clothing construction, 
considers the purchase of essential sewing equipment 
and supplies. Separate chapters on principles of 
cutting and pressing are followed by a discussion of 
fundamental sewing processes, while the simpler and 
more complex construction details for the beginning 
student are supplemented by a discussion of tailor- 
ing techniques for coats and suits for the more ad- 
vanced student. 

While this book does not attempt comprehensive 
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coverage of either textiles or clothing construction, 
it does serve a real need as a text for courses in gen- 
eral home economics and a splendid reference book 
for the homemaker.—Hazeu B. Srrawan, Michigan 
State College. 


Toll House Tried and True Recipes. By Rurn 
GRAVES WAKEFIELD. New York: M. Barrows and 
Company, Inc., 1948, 376 pp., $3. 

The 1948 edition of Mrs. Wakefield’s well-known 
cookbook has grown somewhat in volume. 

The preface contains many of the same helpful 
hints and menus found in the previous editions. 
Some of the menus have been changed a bit and 
new ones added here and there. 

One of the additions to the volume is a “Primer 
for Brides.”’ This includes recipes for 36 dishes that 
Mrs. Wakefield feels are essential for all good cooks 
to know. 

None of the charming illustrations in previous 
editions have been included in this volume, and 
speaking from a teaching viewpoint, I regret the 
omission. The illustrations were an inspiration to 
students endeavoring to gain an appreciation for 
nicely set tables and for color values in food prepara- 
tion and serving. 

In the chapter on “Cakes and Cookies,” the author 
has included a “Guide to Successful Baking’ and 
“Cake Failures and Their Causes.”’ This material 
is given in answer to many queries which have come 
her way in the past several years. A chart showing 
the amounts and ingredients needed when ‘Cooking 
for One Hundred” has been enlarged and would 
surely be helpful to a great many users. 

For those who have visited Toll House, the read 
ing of this book is bound to call forth mental images 
of food that was delightful to look at and even 
better to taste—Marian H. Dixon, Catawha Col 
lege. 


Our National Debt. By the Commirrer on PuBLi 
Dest Poticy. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1949, 182 pp., $2.50. 

The Committee on Public Debt Policy is made up 
largely of businessmen who have some economists 
associated with them. The book is a compilation of 
the contents of seven popular pamphlets previously 
published by the Committee and widely distributed. 

The purpose of the book is to put before the public 
in readable form the significance of the public debt 
in relation to other aspects of our economy. As a 


piece of presentation, the work is well done. The 
text is understandable and the graphs and charts 
are good.—E.izasetu E. Hoyt, Jowa State College. 
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FROM THE 


Editor's Mail 





The home economics teachers of Denver, under 
the guidance of Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, former di- 
rector of home economics, and Evelyn G. Jones, edi- 
tor, have written two excellent guides for the 
teachers’ assistance in planning class work for home 
and family life education. Well illustrated and com- 
plete with easily followed study units in many home- 
making areas, the volumes are available for pur- 
chase. Home Economics Education in the Junior High 
School, 250 pages, costs $2.25; and Home Economics 
Education in the Senior High School, 425 pages, costs 
$3.50. Both are paper bound. They may be ordered 
from: Denver Public Schools, Administration Build- 
ing, 414 Fourteenth Street, Denver 2, Colorado. 


Turkey, marketed in halves, quarters, cutups, 
and steaks for versatile year-round use, is the sub- 
ject of a timely pamphlet issued by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics and the 
poultry branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Called ‘“Turkey on the Table the Year Round,”’ 
the 2l-page booklet contains step-by-step pictures 
showing how to prepare any amount of turkey from 
a whole bird to a small turkey steak. Recipes, buy- 
ing helps, and instructions for drawing and cleaning, 
thawing frozen turkey, and stuffing whole birds and 
parts are also included. ‘Turkey on the Table the 
Year Round” is listed as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 2011 
and may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 


Consumers are sometimes confused by the fact 
that prune packages labeled “Large” and “Extra 
Large” contain prunes actually smaller than others 
sometimes seen in the store. This is due to the fact 
that the bulk of the prune crop consists of French 
prunes and size references on the cartons refer to 
sizes of French prunes, which are of superior qual- 
ity but in general are not so large as Imperial prunes. 
The latter variety comprises a small part of the 
prune crop and is not usually packed in cartons for 
sale. Size markings pertain to the relative sizes within 


a particular variety. 


Ways to master the art of seasoning are de- 


scribed in “Seasoning Secrets—Herbs and Spices,” 


a 63-page printed booklet by Carson Gulley, senior 
chef for the division of residence halls at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Mr. Gulley describes the many 
types of seasoning agents, includes an herb and 
spice guide, and a good variety of recipes incor- 
porating his “seasoning secrets.’’ The booklet may 
be ordered from Carson Gulley, Van Hise Hall, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. Price $1. 


The joy of choosing toys for children and of ob- 
serving the contribution of properly selected toys 
to a child’s development will be increased by several 
pieces of literature available from the American Toy 
Institute. “‘How to Choose Toys,” by Grace Lang- 
don, child development adviser to the Institute, 
outlines principles for toy selection according to 
types of play and age groups. “How to Make Room 
for Play”’ features plans for a model playroom de- 
signed by Joseph Aronson with diagrams for follow- 
ing the thrifty make-it-yourself ideas. A reprint from 
Child Development of “A Study of the Uses of Toys 
in a Hospital’ by Dr. Langdon includes suggestions 
for further research projects. All three items may be 
obtained from the Research Division, American Toy 
Institute, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
The two leaflets are free, and the reprint will be 
furnished free as long as the supply lasts. 


“Child Welfare at the Crossroads” is a new Chil- 
dren’s Bureau bulletin directed principally to pro- 
fessional workers in child welfare services. Mildred 
Arnold has contributed a chapter on “Which Way 
Are Child Welfare Services Going—The Scope and 
Responsibility of Public Child Welfare Services’; 
Elizabeth W. Deuel, one on “The Content of Social 
Services for Children’; and Alice Scott Nutt, one 
on “The Juvenile Court and the Public Welfare 
Agency in the Child Welfare Program.’’ Prepared 
by the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
“Child Welfare at the Crossroads”’ is listed as Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 327 and may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. 8S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 10 cents. 


Good food habits for elderly people are presented 
in “Foods for Health—as We Grow Older,” a new 
pamphlet prepared by the Nutrition Bureau of the 
It out- 
lines basic nutritional principles and suggests menus 


Community Service Society of New York. 


and meals which take into account the possibility 
of physical disabilities, lowered incomes, single- or 
two-person families, and inability to prepare com- 
plicated dishes. The whole tone of ‘‘Foods for Health 

as We Grow Older” is optimistic, and it closes 
with suggestions to the older person to make food a 
“hobby with a reward.” The pamphlet is available 
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from the Nutrition Service of the Community Serv- 
ice Society, 105 East 22d Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


The financing of health care and national health 
plans are discussed with exceptional clarity in “‘How 
Shall We Pay for Health Care?” a Public Affairs 
Pamphlet. Oscar F. Ewing, Federal Security ad- 
ministrator, outlines the government’s point of view; 
and Dr. George F. Lull, secretary of the American 
Medical Association, presents that of his association. 
The pamphlet also describes the three other leading 
plans for organizing our health services on a national 
basis. ‘“‘How Shall We Pay for Health Care?’’ is 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 152 and may be ob- 
tained from its publisher, Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Price 


20 cents. 


The National Institute of Mental Health has com- 
piled a new “Catalog of Mental Health Pamphlets 
and Reprints”? which are currently available for dis- 
tribution. It includes listings of material on: “Na- 
tional Mental Health Program,” ‘‘Mental Health 
Activities of Non-Psychiatric Professions,’ *‘Mental 
Health Guidance,” ‘‘Mental Health Problems,” 
“Mental Health Services,” and “Study Programs 
and Group Activity.” Prices and addresses from 
which the listed materials may be obtained are also 
included. The catalog may be obtained from the 
Publications and Reports Branch, National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, Public Health Service. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 


Needs of teachers, extension workers, and other 


leaders who have been calling for educational mate- 
rial on home freezers have inspired a new govern- 
ment bulletin, ‘‘Home Freezers—Their Selection and 
Use,” by Earl C MeCracken. Its information is 
based on recent investigations of performance and 
operating characteristics of home freezers in the 
laboratories of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
Cost factors, choice of location, design, construction, 
and use of the freezer are some of the points covered. 
‘‘Home Freezers—Their Selection and Use,’ MP- 


687, may be purchased from the Superintendent of 


Documents, U. 8. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 


Requests from high school home economics teachers 
for simply-written material for classroom use on 


life insurance and its role in family money manage- 
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ment prompted preparation of a new booklet, “A 
Date with Your Future,” written by the Institute of 
Life Insurance and the following home economists: 
Grace Gerard, Hunter College; Edna Kraft, lowa 
state supervisor of home economics education; Dor 
othy Greey, Michigan State College; Thelma Beall, 
Ohio State University; and Dorothy Dickins, Mis 
sissipp] State College. Appealing illustrations and 
sprightly text cover such topics as “Budgeting Fam 
ily Money,” ‘‘Definitions of Life Insurance Terms,”’ 
and ‘Family and Personal Needs for Life Insur- 
ance.” “A Date with Your Future”? may be ordered 
from the educational division, Institute of Life In 
surance, 60 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Single copies free, additional copies 10 cents each 


Among Our Advertisers 





Old favorites and sparkling new rice recipes using 
Minute Rice have been collected into one illustrated 
leaflet for ready reference and easy filing. It in 
cludes quick rice chili, chicken curry with currant 
rice, olive rice with tomato rarebit, and many others, 
all made easier through the use of the new time 
saving, trouble-saving Minute Rice. Titled ‘Savings 
in Time and Trouble,” the leaflet may be obtained 
from Frances Barton, General Foods Corporation, 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Free 


How to plan an unusual junior-senior banquet 
is described in ‘‘Career Night —Plans for a Junio 
Senior Banquet,’? by Gwen Lam, a service bulletin 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company. Keeping 
well within the realm of possibility for any school, 
it suggests unique table decorations for ‘‘careers,’ 
tells how to make appropriate favors and place 
cards, and how to combine the elements of a success 
ful dinner program. It may be obtained free by 
writing to Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston 7, Massachusetts. 


“Better Health Through Better Breakfasts” is 
the theme of a number of teaching aids prepared by 
the home economics department of the Maltex Com 
pany for the use of teachers, dietitians, nutritionists, 
and doctors. They include wall charts, posters, a 
primary reading booklet, five health plays, daily 
diet record, recipe folder, and many other free mate- 
rials. Write to the Maltex Company, Burlington, 
Vermont, for a free “Catalog of Maltex Teaching 
Aids,” which lists and describes these materials. 
Ask, too, for a list of Maltex premiums for schools 





























Abstracts 





‘dueation 
Contributed by HerLen FINNEGAN 


( “niversity of Minnesota 


Problem versus subject, 8. 8. Kicur and J. M. 
MickeELSON. The Clearing House 24. No. | (Sept. 
1949), pp. 3-7. 

There has been little agreement as to the relative 
effects on learning of problem-centered and subject 
centered units of instruction. Co-operating in this 
experiment were 24 teachers in IL schools. Eight 
problem-centered units and eight subject-centered 
units were constructed and taught to 1,415 pupils in 
46 classes and the results reported, Findings showed 
that pupils working with the problem-centered units 
learned significantly more factual information and 
more rules of action and were more successful in 
connecting rules of action with their corresponding 
facts. Findings suggest that curriculum organization 
and classroom presentation of problem-centered units 


would make learning more effective. 


Nondirective techniques in the study of develop- 
mental tasks of adolescence, 8. J. Levy. School 
Rev. 57, No. 5 and 6 (May—June, 1949), pp. 300 
300. 

“Developmental tasks” refers to new Ways ol 
behaving at succeeding levels of maturity which an 
individual must learn if he is to be a happy and 
successful person. Nondirective group discussions 
with adolescents have proved successful in obtaining 
accurate and illuminating information about such 
problems. The nondirective approach requires a psy 
chological atmosphere of warmth, interest, and per 
missiveness, along with indications of acceptance 
and understanding, and an avoidance of expressed 
or implied value judgments. 

Nondirective group discussion, with a capable 
leader, could probably be used effectively with many 
types of groups, including parents, students, teach 


ers, and other professional workers. 


Education and intelligence, It. L. Henprerson. Educ. 
Admin. & Superv. 35, No. 5 (May 1949), pp. 
270-278. 

Recent investigations have cast doubt upon the 
once-held principle of the unchanging IQ. If environ 
mental influences can modify the intelligence quo- 
tient, the school can play an important part in the 
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development of intelligence. All teachers should 
study the relationship between intelligence quo- 
tients and environmental factors. Provision of nur- 
sery schools and summer camps, special work for 
slow or gifted children, enlarged curricula to include 
shopwork, homemaking, and agriculture would all 


offer experiences by which the intellect grows. 


The role of interests in guidance, I°. IX. Srrona, Jr. 
Occupations 27, No. 8 (May 1949), pp. 517-522. 
Interests are defined as activities which are liked 

or disliked. Interest inventories are used in counsel- 
ing as an aid in determining what the counselee 
should do in the future. Since interest scores cor 
relate significantly with some personality tests, it 
seems safe to say that interests are expressions of 
personality rather than ability. 

Low scores in interest inventories should receive 
more attention in counseling than they do today, 
since interests have been shown to be remarkably 
stable after the age of 15. Adequate vocational guid- 
ance should guard against later dissatisfaction and 


frustration and lead to a more satisfying life. 


The cost of failure, A. Ankoia and R. A. Jensen. 
Educ. Leadership 6, No. 1 (May 1949), pp. 495 
HY, 

Failure in school is a common cause of difficulties 
psychiatric clinic. 


among children referred to a 


Causes of failure are many, including ranges of 
intelligence below or above the average, physical 
handicaps, and special school disabilities partic- 
ularly reading difficulty and emotional disturbances. 
Academic success in the classroom may be accom- 
panied by poor adjustment from the social and 
interpersonal point of view. 

The teacher should think of school failure as some 
inability on the part ol the child to meet the ex- 
periences of living and learning successfully, a symp 
tom ol underlying difficulties which require early 


diagnosis and careful treatment 


Basic study skills are important, I1. R. ANnprrson. 
VEA Journal 38. No. 6 (Sept. L949), p. 132. 
The modern approach to teaching skills differs 

from that of a generation ago, when skills were 

taught directly. Today skills are taught when they 
are needed in the learning experiences of the group, 
making them more meaningful. 

The teaching of skills is not the monopoly ol any 
subject, area of instruction, or grade level. System- 
atic testing is needed to discover the extent to which 
students have mastered study skills, and help should 
be provided for students who have not mastered 
basic skills. Diagnostic testing and remedial teaching 
can do much to improve the social competence of 


children and youth. 
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Family Economiecs— 
Home Management 


Contributed by MarGaretr Liston 
Iowa State College 


Rural health and the Truman Plan, C. W. Sti_uMan. 
J. Farm Econ. 31, No. 3 (Aug. 1949), pp. 391-408. 
This paper aims to point out certain areas in which 

economics can contribute to a solution of the problem 
of adequate provision of health services. The critical 
problem is to find an institutional mechanism for 
bringing together the people and the medical care 
that is potentially theirs. 

Rural people usually miss much in modern medical 
service since, in our economy, the means of providing 
medical care have grown up in relation to incomes 
rather than to the needs of the people for such care. 
Complexity, cost, and concentration of services are 
the three main problems to be solved. 

The vast increase in the scope of medical 
knowledge, particularly during the last generation, 
requires much longer and more specialized training of 
student doctors. This growth of new services in the 
medical world poses the problem of providing in 
rural communities several types of health services 
which are appropriate in supply and well co- 
ordinated. Group practice may be the answer in 
some communities. 

For some time, the cost of medical care, measured 
as a share of consumer budgets or as a share of the 
national income, has hovered around 4 per cent. But 
importance is not measured by its average size but 
by the impact upon the family or individual who 
must handle this among his other financial responsi- 
bilities. The magnitude to be measured in medical 
costs is their variation, not their average size. 

Prepayment plans are discussed as means of de- 
creasing the variation in costs of medical care and 
ways of decreasing concentration of medical services 
in urban areas. The Administration’s national health 
bill is briefed, title by title. 


What to do with 18 million aged, 8S. FE. Harris. New 
York Times Mag. (July 10, 1949), pp. 8, 33, 35-36. 
The rising proportion of our aged population is one 

of the most important problems facing our country. 

It is estimated that by 1975 the old will have become 

five to six times as numerous as in 1900 and will have 

increased two and one-half times as rapidly as the 


entire population. 

Since an old population is likely to be more con- 
servative, less creative, less productive, less mobile, 
and more dependent, important problems may be 
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anticipated. Of economic concern are problems of (1) 
supporting an increasing proportion of old persons, 
(2) the old persons’ consuming while not producing, 
(3) greater incentives for over-saving, (4) greater 
competition for the better jobs, and (5) changing 
pattern of demand. 

Minimum standards of living for the aged must be 
determined. Making such a standard available to 
all the aged poses perplexing problems for private 
savings programs as well as for policies and_pro- 
cedures in social security. 


More old folks to support. (7°. S. News & World Rept. 

27, No. 16 (Oct. 16, 1949), pp. 15-17. 

Not long ago, old people were expected to live on 
their earnings or to be supported by their families. 
Today the welfare of the aged is a major concern of 
government, industry, and labor unions. 

As the proportion of the aged grows, those in the 
labor force will be putting in more time to support 
those in retirement and less for their own enjoyment. 

In 1920 there were 20 persons under 65 years of 
age for each person over that age. Now the ratio of 
persons under to those over 65 years is about 12:1. 
A ratio of 8:1 is predicted for 1975. 

Increased standards of living for the aged will be 
an important factor in the cost of their support. 
Exclusive of greater popular concern for living con- 
ditions of those in retirement, the aged themselves 
comprise a potentially strong political bloc to demand 
public attention to-its interests. 


Why food isn’t cheaper. U.S. News & World Re pl. 

27, No. 15 (Oct. 7, 1949), p. 26. 

Although the prices received by farmers for major 
foods have dropped nearly 20 per cent in the last 18 
months, the national average retail price for the same 
products fell only 8 per cent. The slow decline in food 
prices to consumers appears to be due, in part, to 
high distribution costs such as freights, wages, com- 
missions, and fees. Now farmers are getting about 48 
cents out of the food dollar in contrast to 55 cents 
18 months ago. 


Columbus experiment five years later. \/od. Pacl:- 

aging 23, No. 1 (Sept. 1949), pp. 71-75. 

A&P’s pioneer project in pre-packaging fruits and 
vegetables has grown from a single room in a ware- 
house in Columbus, Ohio, to an entire plant of its 
own. The operation has been taken over by the 
Atlantic Commission Company, A«&P’s produce-buy- 
ing affiliate. The Columbus operation was set up 
in February 1944 as the first pilot plant for central 
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automatic pre-packaging of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and their self-service sale from open-top re- 
frigerator cases. 

Though growth in size has been great, changes in 
methods are less marked. The technical factor most 
different from the original experiment is the attempt 
to control temperatures from the time produce 
reaches the Company warehouse until purchased by 
the ultimate consumer. Under refrigeration, the life 
of packaged produce was lengthened and handling 
costs were reduced. 

Three major obstacles to extensive use of pre- 
packaging are: (1) difficulties of preserving quality 
and condition of the more perishable products during 
two to ten days in transit; (2) lack of a unified re- 
search program to produce reasonably-priced, light- 
weight containers and to develop some by-product 
use of trimmings; and (3) tendency of the agricul- 
tural industry to resist revolutionary changes. 


A home economist looks at marketing, M. L. Brew. 
J. Marketing 14, No. 1 (July 1949), pp. 72-76. 
Home economists may have several interests 

in studying problems of marketing, either as users of 
consumer goods, as consumption economists apprais- 
ing marketing aspects of the economic system, or as 
technologists in the production and marketing of 
specific consumer goods. Home economists should 
work with marketing specialists in improving the 
efficiency of our marketing system. 

Much needs to be known about consumer prefer- 
ence and consumer demand if we are to have an 
effective marketing system. Though some progress 
has been made in these areas, many problems are 
vet to be investigated. Many techniques of investiga- 
tion are yet to be developed. 

What can be done to make consumer buying easier? 
How may mistakes in selection be reduced? Con- 
siderable study has been made of the effectiveness of 
advertising in selling but little about its effectiveness 
in consumer buying. Numerous suggestions are given 
for problems and procedures of research to solve some 
of our consumer marketing problems. 


Antitrust: symbol into problem, D. F. Cavers. For- 
tune 40, No. 1 (July 1949), pp. 119-120; and 
Enforcing antitrust, H. A. Berason. Fortune 40, 
No. 2 (Aug. 1949), pp. 117-118. 

Successive government legal victories have con- 
verted United States antitrust laws from pure ritual 
or symbol to a more conscientious program of en- 
forcement. 

Beginning with the Sherman and Clayton Acts 
through numerous more recent acts and the establish- 
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ment of the Federal Trade Commission, an intricate 
pattern for encouraging competition has developed. 
Yet the fact becomes more and more obvious that 
encouragement of fair competition requires more 
than mere multiplication of statutory clauses defining 
offenses. Ways and means and a practical job of en- 
forcement are essential. 

The antitrust division of the Department of Justice 
is responsible for enforcing the Sherman Antitrust 
Act and some thirty-seven other statutes dealing with 
antitrust and related matters. From 1938 to 1943, 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold pressed 
a large-scale enforcement campaign. Much of his 
progress stemmed from using criminal prosecution 
rather than the equity suit as his basic weapon. 
Though limited in funds and personnel and thwarted 
by the war effort, the antitrust division has never 
returned to its “‘decorous and diminutive’’ past. 

Herbert A. Bergson, now in charge of the division, 
describes its current problems and _ policies. Since 
funds are limited and complaints numerous, cases 
must be selected carefully to maximize public benefit. 
Choice of cases is influenced by personnel available, 
relative public importance of the commodity in- 
volved, and the flagrancy of the restraint. 

Uses of criminal and civil procedures are explained 
and illustrated. The nature and limitations of consent 
judgments are discussed, along with problems relat- 
ing to patents, trade-marks, cartels, basing points, 
and delivered pricing methods. 


The committees make their contributions: Com- 
mittee on the economic basis of the family. \/ar- 
riage & Family Living 11 (Winter 1949), pp. 3-4. 
Briefs are given of the papers presented to the 

committee on the economic basis of the family at the 

Annual Conference of the National Council on Fam- 

ily Relations held in Chicago in November 1948. 

Christine Newark, Ruth Bonde, and Howard Bigelow 

discussed aspects of family incomes and budgets. 

Phyllis Llett presented Hazel Kyrk’s paper, and 

Margaret Nesbitt, Cleo Fitzsimmons’ contribution. 
The following recommendations were made and 

approved: (1) that economic trends affecting family 

life be reviewed regularly in Marriage and Family 

Living, the information to be furnished by this com- 

mittee; (2) that the committee serve as a clearing- 

house for research on the economic basis of the 
family; (3) that the economic basis of the family be 
considered to include home management as well as 
family economics; and (4) that the committee re- 
quest opportunity to clarify the importance of the 
economic basis of the family to the entire National 
Council at the next annual meeting. 
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Family Relations And 
Child Development 


Contributed by Mitprep T. Tate 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Student fathers with their children, \. V. \I. UNprer- 
woop. Varriage & Family Living 11, No. 3 (Sum- 
mer 1949), p. 151. 

A selected group of 20 veteran student fathers 
and their families was investigated to ascertain the 
amount of time the fathers spent with their children, 
the kinds of activities in which they engaged, and 
their attitudes in relation to these activities and 
their children. The findings revealed that the time 
fathers spent with their children ranged from 193 
hours to 8} hours per week. Time spent in studying 
and working showed little relationship to the time 
spent by the father with the child. Activities of the 
children which pleased the father were those which 
showed learning and social adaptability, while those 
which inconvenienced the parents or which the cul- 
ture deemed undesirable annoyed the father. The 
father usually used some form of praise to show 
approval and physical punishment to show disap- 
proval. There was a wide gap between the father’s 
concept of his relationship with his child, such as pal, 
guide, companion, disciplinarian, and his actual prac- 


tices. 


Psychological problems of children with organic 
brain disease, L. Benper, MD. Am. ./. Ortho- 
psychiatry 19, No. 3 (July 1949), pp. 404-415. 

The author believes that brain-damaged children 
such as those with acute traumatic or encephalitic 
disturbance may not show behavior disorders if they 
have been cherished in adequate homes and thus 
have not suffered social and emotional deprivation. 
Children with various biological problems have com- 
mon psychological problems, namely, difficulties in 
patterned behavior in motor, perceptual, and emo- 
tional-social areas, with tendencies to regressed or 
retarded maturation; severe anxiety, also poorly pat- 
terned; and greatly increased need for human sup- 
port in all these areas. The need for an adequate 
neurological examination of the child and an under- 
standing of the way the child relates himself to 
adults is stressed. 

The author reminds the readers of the miraculous 
capacity of all children to grow up, to maturate, 
and to be normal if provided suitable conditions for 
growth. The drive for normality and for living 


through a regular maturation pattern is much 
stronger than the disorganizing tendency resulting 
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from structural pathology or destructive and de- 
priving influences in the environment. 

The answer to the problem is to give mothering 
support to the organism from the earliest period and 
for as long as needed, to avoid isolating experiences, 


and to give aids for specific disabilities. 


Education for responsible husbandhood, \V. \I. 
Coorer. Marriage & Family Living 11, No. 3 
(Summer 1949), pp. 96, 97, LOA. 

Kor men to be good husbands, they must know 
what the responsibilities of husbands are, be willing 
to assume them, and be educated to assume these 
responsibilities well. The author lists four major 
areas of responsibilities of husbands; namely, (1) 
that of providing his wife with co-operative com 
panionship; (2) that of providing a major portion of 
the family’s financial security; (3) that of providing 
his wife with a satisfving sex life; and (4) that of 
being a good father for his children. Education for 
competence in meeting these four responsibilities is 
composed of many complex elements. Much of it 
must be built into the father, himself, as he grows 
up as a child. Continued learning on the part of the 
husband is necessary, including premarital prepara 
tion and intramarital education, or continuing study 
of problems and opportunities. There are at least two 
definite goals a man can set in educating himself for 
responsible husbandhood: (1) to decide what kind 
and quality of husband he wants to be and (2) to 
secure the information and skills required to pertorm 
competently the functions or to carry out the re 
sponsibilities of the kind of husband he wants to be 
The author feels that the will to be a good husband 


is of greatest importance. 


Marriage of mixed and nonmixed religious faith, 
J.T. LANpbts. Am. Soc. Rev. 14, No.3 (June 1949), 
p. 401. 

The attitudes of 2,000 students of Michigan State 
College toward interfaith marriage and the stability 
of their parents’ marriages were studied. Fifty per 
cent of the students felt that, all things being equal 
with respect to the prospective spouse, they would 
marry into a different faith. There was little diver 
gence between the responses of Catholics and. of 
Protestants. One-third of those who would marry 
outside their faith would be willing to change to the 
faith of the partner. 

The factors which made for disharmony in Cath 
olic-Protestant marriages were: religious training of 
the children, the emotional interest which the in 
laws take in the marriage, and the strength of the 


faith of the two partners. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Inez PruDENT 


Ohio State University 


Functional package design, LL. W. uper. Chem. & 
Eng. News 27, No. 38 (Sept. 19, 1949), pp. 2682 
2686. 

This article discusses the packaging materials 
available for protecting food materials against mois- 
ture, atmospheric oxygen, odors (organic vapors), 
and seepage of fat or oil. According to data pre- 
sented, metal foil laminates furnish the best protec- 
tion against moisture; waxed glassine or Saran are 
almost as good. Polyethylene is somewhat less satis- 
factory and pliofilm most permeable of all. The 
reason waxed paper is and will continue to be used 
widely for some time is the large cost differential 
involved. The materials listed above also give the 
best protection against odors and grease leakage. 
For flours and dry pudding mixes, a tight paper 
overwrap applied with a water-base adhesive which 
shrinks tight to the paper board carton is sufficient 
to protect against insects and sifting out. New ma- 
chinery which will enable packaging with the newer 
materials to be carried on at practical production 
rates are in the process of development at this time. 


The pH of fruit juices, MI. FE. GotpMann. Food 
Research 14, No. 4 (July-August, 1949), pp. 275 
277. 

The pH. of fruit juices is of significance in relation 
to jelly-making, carbohydrate hydrolysis, sugar- 
and-starch cookery, and the liberation of CO. from 
soda in leavening. The acids which are responsible 
for the low pH are citric, malic, tartaric, and oxalic 
chiefly; but some succinic, benzoic, and acetic also 
occur. Some of the fruits most widely used in food 
preparation have pH readings as follows: apples, 
3.2 to 3.5; apricots, 3.6 to 3.8; blackberries, 3.3 to 
3.6; blueberries, 3.6 to 3.8; sour cherries, 3.3 to 3.4; 
cranberries, 2.7 to 2.9; currants, 3.0 to 3.1; grapes 
(blue), 3.1 to 3.4; lemons, 2.7 to 3.1; limes, 2.0 to 
2.7; oranges, 3.5 to 3.9; red raspberries, 3.1 to 3.6; 
strawberries, 3.2 to 3.5. Watermelon has a pH of 6.0 
to 6.3, the most nearly neutral of all the foods 
listed. 


Ascorbic acid content of frozen and canned fruits 
before and after preparation for quantity serving, 
L.. B. FereGuson and F. 1. Scoutar. Food Research 
14, No. 4 (July-August, 1949), pp. 298-302. 
Seven fruits—frozen and canned apples, apricots, 


blackberries, cherries, peaches, pineapple, and frozen 
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strawberries were analyzed for total and reduced 
ascorbic acid content before and after preparation 
for quantity serving. In all cases except pineapple, 
the frozen fruit was higher than the canned in total 
ascorbic acid content after preparation. No rela- 
tionship was found between method of preparation 
and retention of total and reduced ascorbic acid. 


Palatability of kale in relation to cooking procedure 
and variety, M. L. GreEeENwoop and R. SALeRNo. 
Food Research 14, No. 4 (July-August, 1949), pp. 
314-320. 

Kale is valuable as a source of carotene, riboflavin, 
iron, thiamine, ascorbic acid, and calcium, but it is 
not a widely acceptable vegetable; therefore, this 
palatability study was undertaken. Boiling kale in 
an uncovered pan for 6 to 9 minutes when covered 
with water to about half its depth was the preferred 
method of preparation, the longer time being pre- 
ferred early in the season before the kale has been 
subjected to much freezing weather. Dwarf Blue 
Scotch Curled and Siberian were the preferred varie- 


ties. 


Notes on the use and effects of monosodium gluta- 
mate, It. A. Isker. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 25, No. 

9 (Sept. 1949), pp. 760-763. 

To combat the monotony and insipidity of military 
rations during the war, monosodium glutamate was 
tried on a small scale and proved to be so valuable 
that investigations have continued on a wider scale. 
Glutamic acid plays an active role in metabolism, 
especially of brain or nerve tissue, but whether added 
monosodium glutamate has any beneficial physio- 
logic effect on the average individual is decidedly open 
to question. Its effect on flavor is well established 


and is sufficient reason for its use. 


Food processing and nutritional values. .Vu/rifion 

Rev. 7, No. 9 (Sept. 1949), pp. 284-286. 

Milling results in the loss of those nutrients in 
grain foods which are present in the outer coats and 
germ. Varving amounts of these nutrients may be 
retained by various degrees of undermilling. 

In the process of manufacture of noodles, baked 
goods, and similar foods, additions may be made 
which increase the nutritive value. Heating may 
increase or decrease the biologic value of the pro- 
teins. The foods may be enriched or supplemented 
with synthetic vitamins, with concentrates, or with 
minerals. 

Another general problem is posed by the new 
insecticides, fungicides, and herbicides. As yet little 
is known of their pathologic effects on man. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutra O. HoLMEs 


University of Massachusetts 


The energy expenditure of boys and girls 9 to 11 
years of age (1) sitting listening to the radio 
(phonograph), (2) sitting singing, and (3) standing 
singing, C. M. Taytor, O. F. Pye, A. B. Caldwell, 
and E. R. Sosrman. J. Nutrition 38, No. 1 (May 
1949), pp. 1-10. 

This study was designed to increase our knowledge 
of the energy requirement of children engaged in 
certain favorite indoor pastimes. 

The energy expenditure of 12 boys sitting and 
listening to the phonograph averaged 2.07 calories 
per kilogram per hour or 0.54 calories per centimeter 
per hour; and that of 10 girls averaged 1.8 calories 
per kilogram per hour or 0.45 calories per centimeter 
per hour. 

The energy expenditure of six boys sitting singing 
averaged 2.23 calories per kilogram per hour or 
0.57 calories per centimeter per hour; and of nine 
girls, 2.06 calories per kilogram per hour or 0.52 
calories per centimeter per hour. 

The average energy expenditure of eight boys 
standing singing was 2.35 calories per kilogram per 
hour or 0.60 calories per centimeter per hour and of 
nine girls was 2.13 calories per kilogram per hour or 
0.54 calories per centimeter per hour. 


The availability of vitamins from yeasts: V. Differ- 
ences in the influence of live yeast on the absorp- 
tion of pure thiamine hydrochloride, pure ribo- 
flavin and nitrogen by human subjects and the 
effect of distribution of the vitamin doses, \I. 
Garser, M. M. Marquetre, and H. T. Parsons. 
J. Nutrition 38, No. 2 (June 1949), pp. 225-236. 

A higher percentage of a dose of thiamine-HCl, 
but not of riboflavin, was returned in the urine of 
human subjects when the supplements were ingested 
with the meals rather than between meals. 

Pure thiamine-HCl ingested with fresh bakers’ 
yeast failed to be returned in the urine, presumably 
through almost complete failure of absorption by 
the digestive tract. Live yeast interfered less with 
riboflavin than with thiamine, in that only the ribo- 
flavin of the live yeast cell, not that in the food or 
in the pure form, appeared to be withheld from 
absorption; 80 per cent of the nitrogen of the yeast 
cell itself was returned in the urine. 


Food consumption of soldiers in a subarctic climate 
(Fort Churchill, Manitoba, Canada, 1947-1948), 
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H. L. Swain, F. M. Torn, F. C. Consonazio, 

W. H. Firzparricx, D. I. ALLEN, and C. J. 

KorHN. J. Nutrition 38, No. 1 (May 1949), pp. 

63-72. 

The caloric intakes, including post exchange pur- 
chases of troops during 10-day periods in November, 
February, and April, averaged 5,620, 5,590, and 
5,690, respectively. The troops were in good health 
and maintained their body weights. The caloric in- 
take in the three surveys was inversely correlated 
with the mean outdoor temperatures prevailing at 
the time of survey and was directly correlated with 
the mean windchill. 

In all three surveys, the percentages of calories 
furnished by protein, fat, and carbohydrate remained 
almost constant, averaging 13, 41, and 46, respec- 
tively. There was no evidence of an increased ap- 
petite for fats in the subarctic winter. 


Simultaneous surveys of food consumption in various 
camps of the United States Army, H. C. Scuor 
and H. L. Swain. J. Nutrition 38, No. 1 (May 
1949), pp. 51-62. 

Simultaneous nutrition surveys in May 1945 at 
14 military posts where Field Ration A was provided 
showed that the American soldier in the Zone of the 
Interior received a nutritionally adequate diet. Mess 
operations could have been improved through educa- 
tion and supervision of mess personnel. 

The average caloric intake was 3700 calories at 
the mess, plus 300 to 400 calories from food pur- 
chases at the post exchange. 

Food wastage comprised an average of 0.24 pounds 
of edible food per man per day. 

No significant correlations were found between the 
consumption of any individual nutrient and local 
mean temperature, altitude, or activity of the group. 


The biological value of corn and wheat proteins in 
the male infant, with a note on the utilization of 
D-tryptophan, A. A. ALBANESE, 8. FE. SNYDERMAN, 
M. Lern, E. M. Smerak, and B. Vesta. /J/. 
Nutrition 38, No. 2 (June 1949), pp. 215-224. 
Isolated protein fractions of wheat and corn sup- 

plemented with appropriate amounts of lysine and 

tryptophan were fed as a source of protein in a 

synthetic, but adequate, diet to two infants, six and 

seven months old, respectively. 

Nitrogen retention and weight gains were inferior 
when corn gluten or zein, supplemented by trypto- 
phan and lysine, were fed. In contrast, a lysine- 
enriched wheat gluten diet supported a nutritional 
state in the infants comparable to that afforded by 
an evaporated milk formula. 
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Housing 


Contributed by Hreten EK. McCut.toucu 
and Dorts Mouuer Jacons 


University of Illinois 


Middle-income housing. New Republic 121, No. 4 

(July 25, 1949), p. 6. 

More than 46 per cent of the families in this 
country who earn between $2,500 and $5,000 a year 
are trapped between the high-cost housing provided 
by private industry and the public housing develop- 
ments open only to those who earn less than $2,500. 

A comprehensive bill, introduced by Senator John 
Sparkman, is being considered to spur the construc- 
tion of homes for this group. Its most important 
provision is the extension of the government’s guar- 
antee of certain types of home loans through the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. Sparkman’s 
bill guarantees 95 per cent on loans for homes for 
the middle-income group and 100 per cent on loans 
for certain types of veterans’ construction. The 95 
per cent loan applies to two-bedroom homes costing 
not more than $6,650, three-bedroom houses costing 
up to $7,600, and four-bedroom homes up to $8,550. 


Rebuilding the White House, F’. Gururim. Archi- 
tectural Record 105, No. 6 (June 1949), pp. 116 
120, 182. 

The original design and construction of the White 
House were extremely good, and it has stood the test 
of time remarkably well. It is neither worn out nor 
used up; it is overloaded. The ills which must now 
be remedied are of two sorts, those of structure and 
those of function. 

The chief difficulty relating to structure arises 
from interior masonry partition walls, which were 
not planned for load bearing. The new bearing parti- 
tion walls have slowly been pressed into the ground, 
and as a result they have pulled away from the 
exterior walls. The second major structural factor is 
the result of continual “‘improvements,”’ until today 
there is scarcely a beam in the entire building that 
has not been bored or cut through dozens of times to 
accommodate water and sewer pipes, gas pipes, heat- 
ing pipes, electric and telephone wires, automatic 
fire alarm and guard signal systems, elevators, a 
fire-extinguishing system, and other mechanical in- 
novations. As an example of functional ills, the 
complete mechanical equipment of a modern office 
building, never contemplated by the original builders, 
has been concealed in the building. 

The program for the White House reconstruction 
is based on history and precedent. The demands of 
official entertaining absorb the main floor, and serv- 
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ice functions take up the basement and attic. That 
leaves the second floor for the President and his 
family. The present alterations will give a compact, 
efficient, apartment-type flat, in which plan some of 
the historic rooms and their fittings will be preserved. 
The Cabinet room, the room where Lincoln signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and the oval study 
will probably be saved. The work will be a beam-by- 
beam replacement of virtually the entire structure 
and then a restoration of the appearance of the 
building as it was before the work commenced. 


Year ’round air conditioning. Am. Builder 71, No. 

6 (June 1949), pp. 104-108. 

In order to get a better understanding of the 
various factors involved in the “All Year” air-con- 
ditioned dwelling, Servel, Inc. has undertaken an 
extensive field test program of medium priced model 
homes in which latest designs and arrangements are 
incorporated. Through these model homes, the com- 
pany proposes to show that the ‘‘All Year’’ air-condi- 
tioner is a perfect adjunct for modern home design. 

The additional cost of the air conditioner, over 
and above the normal heating plant, can be offset 
through the elimination of standard units required 
in the typical house. For instance, a house designed 
for air conditioning needs no basement excavation 
and no porch. Outside doors and windows may be 
kept closed or the glass may be fixed, thereby per- 
mitting a simple wood frame to be used and elim- 
inating screens and storm sash. 

The rooms are so arranged that the cost of duct 
work—a major cost—is held to a minimum. Air 
from the unit is carried to every room in the house 
through a simple system of overhead duct work. 
Air is returned to the unit through a system of 
trenches under the floor slab which leads to a plenum 
chamber under the equipment room. 


Extra sales appeal with packaged kitchens. 1m. 

Builder 71, No. 6 (June 1949), pp. 94-98. 

Builders report enthusiastic acceptance of a long- 
term payment plan which permits home buyers to 
pay only a few cents per day to own a complete set 
of appliances. The main reason for buyer approval 
of this plan is that the cost of new kitchen equip- 
ment can be included with the regular mortgage and 
can be spread over a period of 20 years. 

Kitchens are equipped in accordance with the size 
of the homes. Sizes and specifications of the equip- 
ment are considered in preparing plans. Room di- 
mensions and arrangements of window and door 
openings are planned for the equipment to be in- 
stalled. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by MAaBELLE 8. EHLERS 
and NorMa GIEss 


Michigan State College 


Better housekeeping with training film. /ole/ 
Monthly 57, No. 676 (July 1949), pp. 34-35. 
Marked improvement in cleanliness, efficiency, and 

standardization of the maid’s work has been achieved 

by the Stevens Hotel in Chicago through the use of 

a special training film conceived and produced by 

the hotel management. Taking 22 minutes to run 

and including over 60 pictures, the film covers the 
full scope of duties and activities. A sound track 
explains each picture. The film is used as a training 
course for new maids and as a refresher course for 


older employees. 


Soluble coffee for mobile kitchens, W. DuBois and 
W. Winokur. Food Ind. 21, No. 8 (Aug. 1949), p. 
59. 

Development of the new mobile kitchen by the 
Office of the Quartermaster General means restricted 
storage space for supplies and the need for food 
packages compact in size and light in weight. In 
this connection, a study has been made to compare 
soluble coffee with ground, freshly roasted coffee. 
Acceptance of soluble coffee by combat troops was 
indicated by the large quantities used during World 
War II. Although the cost in comparison showed 
18.34 per cent in favor of ground roasted coffee, 
there was 56.7 per cent difference in weight and 71.5 
per cent difference in space requirements in favor of 
the soluble coffee product. These factors will affect 
the packaging, warehousing, and transportation 
costs, and, in the end, may easily offset the higher 
material cost of the soluble product. 


National restaurant news digest, J. Warren. Res- 
taurant Mgt. 65, No. 1 (July 1949), pp. 7-8. 
Apparently, if you can survive the first year in a 

new restaurant, your chances of permanent success 
are greatly enhanced. In California, according to the 
executive vice-president of the Restaurant Associa- 
tion, the permits of 54 out of every 100 new restau- 
rants had been terminated by the end of the first 
year. 

Statistics from the U.S. Department of Commerce 
show that in the years 1945-47, the average initial 
investment in new eating and drinking places was 
$8,800. Equipment accounts for 46.5 per cent of this 
figure; plant for 31.8 per cent; inventories for 10.3 


per cent. 
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The average initial investment in all types of 
retail trades in these vears was but slightly higher 
$9,500. However, in 1947 the average retailer (all 
trades) took in $6.20 for every dollar of the original 
investment whereas the average restaurateur took 
in but $3.50. In short, while his investment was only 
7 per cent less than that of the average retailer, the 
restaurateur took in 44 per cent less than the average 


in sales. 


New packages and products. Food /nd. 21, No. 8 

(Aug. 1949), pp. 102-105. 

Nonrefrigerated shipments of sea food, fresh 
poultry, and other perishables are now reported 
practicable, using an economical lightweight package 
developed by the Hinde and Dauch Paper Company 
of Sandusky, Ohio. 

tegistered under the trademark ‘“‘Insulpak,’’ the 
shipping box is specially lined with one-inch layers of 
heavy corrugated paper in multiple. These layers 
insulate the inside box and eliminate the need for ice 
or dry ice. Thermokraft, the insulating paper, is clean 
and easy to handle. It may be cut to fit any shipping 
box. In a test shipment, oysters were found to lose 
only 0.6 of a degree per hour at 75° to 85° F. This 
indicates that if the oysters were cooled to 41° F, 
the temperature would rise to but 47° F in ten hours 

ample time for air shipment from Boston to St. 
Louis. 


Why we substituted a service charge in place of tips, 
M. Harpina. Restaurant Mgt. 65, No. 2 (Aug. 
1949), pp. 33-34, 35. 

A 10 per cent service charge in place Ol tips has 
worked satisfactorily for the past 15 vears in one of 
the Harding Restaurants. It proved itself during a 
period of hard times, war shortages, and throughout 
inflation’s rising price structure, according to Mr. 
Harding, vice-president of the Harding Restaurants. 
He presents these arguments in favor of the service 
charge: Former big-tipping customers who are no 
longer able to afford the dollar they used to present 
to the waitress are saved the necessity of doing so by 
this equivalent of a modest tip. Those who withheld 
all tips, and in return received service which was not 
up to standard, now receive equal attention. The 
Waitresses were satisfied with the system when they 
discovered that their tips had never averaged 10 per 
cent of the total checks. The public, for the most 
part, has been satisfied. Those who are not are not 
required to pay the service charge. The major value 
of the service charge has been to unite the salesgir! 
and the management teward one objective: to give 
satisfactory quality service to all patrons. 
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Social Welfare 
and Publie Health 


Contributed by FRaANcEs COLgs, 

MarGcarer K. Jones, Evoise L. Keckrerornu, 
MartTHA POTGIETER, 

and JEANNETTE WINEY STURMER 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Metabolism of minerals and vitamins and the effect 
of systemic conditions on dental caries, H. B. G. 
topinson. J. Am. Dental Assoc. 39, No. 1 (July 

1949), pp. 51-58. 

The role of minerals and vitamins and effect of 
various systemic conditions in dental caries often 
have been confused through lack of basic information 
on the carious process. Analysis of the etiological 
factors indicates that dental caries is different from 
other bacterial diseases because of the way the organ- 
isms live and utilize their food. 

“Proper vitamin and mineral intake and a good 
general physical state are important in development 
of good teeth in good position but once those teeth 
are formed, few bodily conditions can influence them. 
Good nutrition is important for general well-being 
and health, but neither good nutrition nor freedom 
from systemic disease offers any substantial assist- 
ance in the prevention of dental caries.”—-M. K. J. 
Training physicians in public health nutrition, I’. J. 

Srare. Am..J. Public Health 39, No.5 (May 1949), 

pp. 624-628. 

“Training physicians for work in the field of public 
health nutrition is a problem of current importance 
because, of all the environmental factors affecting 
health in present-day civilization in this country, 
none is more important than nutrition,” states Dr. 
Stare. 

The following procedures for professional training 
in nutrition are recommended: (1) Instruction in 
nutrition should be given in each of the years of pro- 
fessional schooling. (2) Most of this instruction 
should be incorporated in standard courses of the 
curriculum. (3) Special courses in public health nu- 
trition should be given in schools of public health. 


; 7 
BB. L. B. 


Nutrition notes: Nutrition report of FAO conference. 
Am. J. Digestive Diseases 16, No. 5 (May 1949), 
p. 189. 

W. R. Aykroyd, director of the nutrition division 
of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, stated at the fourth annual conference of 
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FAO in Washington, D. C., in November 1948 that 
the nutrition division occupies an important place in 
FAO. World agriculture production objectives must 
conform with nutritional requirements. 

The division is carrying on technical studies 
on food composition, dietary surveys, school feeding. 
nutrition education, and food technology. This con- 
ference recommended that the study of food composi- 
tion be extended to cover the influence of variety, cli- 
mate, and production methods on the nutritive value 
of foods, and that these studies include wild plants 
and foods used by primitive, remote peoples. 

Director-general Norris E. Dodd pointed out that 
FAO is now a going concern, with activities under 
way in nutrition and food management, agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries, and rural welfare. Although better 
crops in 1948 have dulled the edge of the world food 
crisis, the growing food needs of a growing world 
population have not yet been met. 

Free pamphlets on the work of the FAO are avail- 
able from the FAO, 1201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C.—M. P. 


Industrial psychiatry, C. H. Gunpry, MD. Can. 
ee Public Health 40, No. l (Jan. 1949), pp. 7 12. 
A well-planned psychiatric program in an industry 

does more than select and transfer employees and 

sometimes recognize and discharge unadjustable 
workers. Psychiatrists with industrial experience re- 
gard as their most important function advising man- 
agement about questions concerned with human 
needs, satisfactions, relationships, and morale. Direct 
assistance to individuals indirectly supports the 
whole organization. More solidarity among groups of 
all social units is essential to the preservation of our 
social structure. Industry should be concerned with 
the human satisfactions it provides for its employees, 
as well as with the goods or services it supplies to 
society.—J. W.S. 


Why government health insurance? A. B. Lewis. 
The Survey 85, No. 6 (June 1949), pp. 326-329. 
The author says that government health insurance 

seems the only way of providing widespread medical 

care at low cost. In 1946, nearly half of the families in 
the United States had annual incomes below $3,000, 
an income under which it is difficult and sometimes 
impossible to pay the full cost of medical, hospital, 
and surgical care. Private voluntary health insurance 
policies carry costs that would be unnecessary in 
government health insurance. The administrative 
problems in almost any large-scale social program are 
considerable; but such difficulties should be a chal- 
lenge rather than an insurmountable block.—F. C. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by MarsorteE RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Polyethylene as a textile material, W. P. Craw ey. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 9 (Sept. 1949), 
pp. 91-93. 

Plastic monofilaments have been used increasingly 
in screening, seating fabrics, filter fabrics, and mis- 
cellaneous applications for several years. The de- 
velopment of improved plastics and techniques has 
resulted in better monofilaments and a correspond- 
ingly wider use of plastic fabrics. 

Polyethylene is one of these newer plastics used 
in monofilament form. It has many desirable quali- 
ties, among them being the facts that it is odorless, 
nonstiffening with age, and lighter in weight, more 
flexible, less abrasive, and less expensive than many 
other plastic monofilaments. It seems well suited 
for automobile and indoor furniture seating fabrics, 
drapery fabrics, luggage fabrics, and women’s hats, 


handbags, and shoes. 


Spun rayon developments, A. C. Lorin. Textile Age 

13, No. 7 (July 1949), pp. 32-39. 

In all probability, the development and creation 
of new synthetic yarns has about reached its limit. 
The number of natural and synthetic fibers and 
yarns now available gives the consumer a wide range 
of different textile characteristics and price attrac- 
tion. The newer synthetics need to receive further 
internal development and fuller fabric exploitation. 
Spun rayon offers this opportunity. 

From an examination of market factors, it would 
seem that spun rayon has its best chance of expan- 
sion by competing market-wise with worsted and 
woolen cloths; it also seems that only by exploring 
the field for new fabric textures and designs can it 
compete with cotton in a price-conscious market. 


Synthetics bring new life into men’s suiting fabrics, 

J. A. Gotpen. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 

9 (Sept. 1949), pp. 47-48. 

Synthetics have brought new life to the men’s 
wear industry and today hold the greatest potential 
for many new developments in this field. Rayon 
makes a summer suit that is priced within the reach 


of the average consumer, cool, wrinkle resistant, 
pucker resistant in humid weather, and attractively 
styled. In 1948, spun rayon and rayon acetate blends 
accounted for 17 per cent of the total summer suit 
volume. In 1949, the estimated percentage was 23 
to 28 per cent. The prediction is that this percentage 
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will continue to increase, expanding the market, not 
taking it away from other fibers. 

Probably future development in synthetic men’s 
suits will include: nylon, which has great strength, 
will hold a permanent crease, and is washable; orlon, 
which will give warmth comparable to wool but with 
less weight and bulk; and celcose, which combines 
the best characteristics of both acetate and viscose 
but will not have the gas-fading hazard. 


Synthetic fibers and industrial thread, ©. FE. 
Browne. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 9 
(Sept. 1949), pp. 107—108. 

No thread fiber, as such, is either good or bad; it is 
good or bad for the purpose for which it is intended. 
There seems little doubt that synthetic thread fibers, 
carefully developed and intelligently applied, will 
find an ever-growing place for themselves wherever 
seams are sewn. 

Nylon has great resistance to abrasion. It will 
probably find a definite place in the stitching of 
children’s and boys’ shoes and men’s work shoes, 
which are subject to a great amount of abrasion 
along the line of stitching. 

However, nylon has not proved as practical as 
cotton in sewing overalls, because it is not so re- 
sistant to chlorine, and, therefore, does not stand up 
well in laundering. The “Fiber V”’ now being de- 
veloped by Du Pont has great strength and abrasion 
resistance and appears to have an unusually high 
resistance to chemicals. It may well prove to be the 
ideal thread for work clothing. 

Seam failures in awnings subjected to continuous 
sunlight have long been a cause of considerable 
distress to awning manufacturers. Orlon has the 
greatest resistance of any known thread fiber to 
ultra-violet rays and also resists acids, alkalies, and 
mildew. 

High tenacity rayon is excellent where cost. is 
important and where a comparatively moderate seam 
strength will suffice, as in curtain hems. 


New use for ramie—packing. Rayon & Synthetic 

Textiles 30, No. 9 (Sept. 1949), p. 70. 

Ramie, one of the world’s oldest vegetable fibers 
and one that has tantalized textile engineers for 
more than a century in their efforts to find a practical 
end use for the material, is now being produced as 
packing for reciprocating pumps by the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company. Ramie packing is recommended for 
such uses as cold water and brine pumps because of 
its high tensile strength and ability to absorb and 
retain lubricants, minimize abrasion, and prolong 
wear. 














News Notes 


GENERAL 

The 50th anniversary of the establishment of home 
economics at the University of Nebraska was cele- 
brated in April. Hazel K. Stiebeling was the dinner 
speaker. 

The “History of Home Economics in Utah” 
has been prepared by the home economics depart- 
ment of the University of Utah as part of the Uni- 
versity’s Centennial celebration. 

Mary E. Creswell, dean emeritus of the School 
of Home Economics at the University of Georgia 
and a former field agent in the U.S. Extension Serv- 
ice and assistant state director of home demonstra- 
tion work, retired at the of the academic 
year 1948-49 after 48 years in the service of the 


close 


University System. Last year was her 50th in edu- 
cational work. She was the first president of the 
Economics Association. 


Georgia Home 


INTERNATIONAL 


U. S. home economists attending the 7th Inter- 
Home Economics in Stock- 
22-27, 1949, included: Mar- 


“2-2, 


national Congress of 
holm, Sweden, August 
jorie M. Heseltine, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (chairman of the U. 8. delegation); 
Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Florence Fallgatter, lowa State 
College (assistant chairmen); Lucy M. Allen, Santa 
Rosa, California; Anna Berglin, Vocational School, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin; Louise Bryant, Denton, Texas; 
Ruth Bumpas, University of Wyoming; Susan M. 
Burson, APO 633, U.S. Army, New York, N. Y.; 
Gudrun Carlson, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Clara E, 
Cowgill, Visalia, California; Marie C. Doermann, 
APO 154, U.S. Army, New York, N. Y.; Irene Fagin, 
University of California, Berkeley; May E. Foley, 
Massachusetts Extension Service; Florence H. Hay, 
APO 757, New York, N. Y.; Bess Heflin, Univer- 
sity of Texas; Elsie Hewitt, San Luis Obispo, Calli- 
fornia; Helen Hoefer, Westphalia, Germany; Kath- 
leen A. Johnston, University of Washington; Flem- 
mie Kittrell, Howard University; Ethel Austin Mar- 
tin, National Dairy Council, Chicago, Illinois; Stella 
Mather, Baltimore, Maryland; June Matters, Pull- 
man, Washington; Helen 8. Mitchell, University of 
Massachusetts; Thelma Monical, Lexington, 
Kentucky; Thelma H. Pearson, Heidelberg College, 


Lee 
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Tiffin, Ohio; Mrs. Martha Peck, Redlands, Cali- 
fornia; Velma Phillips, State College of Washington; 
Margaret Pipes, Arizona State College, Flagstaff; 
Lydia Jeton Rogers, Howard University; Cecilia 
Schuck, Purdue University; Edna L. Skinner, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts; Margit Soderberg, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Esther Sorenson, Texas Technological 
College; Hulda Stettler, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Pearl Swanson, Iowa State College; Rua Van Horn, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Mar- 
ian R. Weaver, Connecticut College; Mrs. Freda 
Gerwin Winning, Munich, Germany; Alice Word, 
Oak Grove, Kentucky. (See page 581 for the chair- 
man’s report.) 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, was a U. 8. dele- 
gate to the joint FAO/WHO Nutrition Committee 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, from October 24 
to 28. 

Ruth Leverton is on leave from the University of 
Nebraska to teach biochemistry and nutrition at 
the Philippine Women’s University, Manila, under 
the Fulbright Act. 

Mrs. Brigida Millan, who received her master’s 
degree at the University of Nebraska last summer, 
will return to the Philippines as a supervisor of home 
economics in the public schools of the Islands. 

Dorothy Williams of the nutrition staff of the Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Experiment Station is on leave 
Women’s Christian Madras, 
India, this year. 

Ruth Harris, Wyoming's 
Youth Exchange student, is spending the major part 


to teach at College, 


International Farm 
of her time on farms in Ireland with side trips to 
England and the Continent. 

Paula Rothkopf, a teacher of girls in an agricul- 
tural school in northern Bavaria and adviser to farm 
families during the summer months, spent six weeks 
in Vermont observing family and community life 
in rural areas. She also observed work with adults, 
1-H club work, and agriculture and home economics 


teaching in high schools and colleges. 


NEBRASKA 

Home Economics Association. ‘“\Women in Local, 
State and National Affairs” 
annual spring meeting in Omaha. 

A study of the high school homemaking curriculum 
is under way in the state with the objective of pro- 


was the theme of the 


ducing a handbook on program planning. 
Home Economics and Journalism is a new cur- 
riculum now offered at the University of Nebraska. 
About People. New staff members at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska include Mrs. Lois Mickle, Helen 
Hamra, Marilyn Kuhlman, Amy Mitchell, Eileen 
Brodovsky, Vivian Winston in foods and nutrition; 
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Mrs. Ruby Ruth Gersilda Guthrie in family eco- 
nomics and home management; LaVaughn Nelson 
in housing and home furnishing; Mrs. Juanita Wiley 
in family relations and child development; and Mrs. 
Dorothea Plum in housing and household equip- 
ment. 

Dr. Doretta Schlaphoff is now head of the food 
and nutrition division at the University. 

Jessie Green, 4-H club staff member since 1919, 
has retired from the Nebraska Extension Service. 
Home agents placed in Nebraska counties during 
1949 are Eleanor Stall, Mrs. Althea Byers, Pearl 
Schultz, Lois Ferguson, Mrs. Lyla David, Betty 
June Beckner, Mrs. Viola V. Damkroyer, Mrs. Doris 
Huffaker, Mrs. Lucille Erlewine, Mrs. Charlotte R. 
Bruce, Mamie Dailey, Phyllis Ross, and Virginia 
Littrell. 


NEVADA 


The state vocational adult education program 
in the Reno-Sparks area has been resumed as the 
result of a survey among club women made by Gene- 
vieve Pohlman which indicated that women are 
eager to learn newer methods in homemaking. 

About People. Genevieve Pohlman is now teacher 
trainer at the University of Nevada. She succeeds 
Joan Chapman, now on the staff of Oklahoma A & M 
College. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Home Economics Association. (iet-acquainted- 
with-your-neighbor meetings were held early in Oc- 
tober in six regions of the state to increase interest 
of home economists in the Association. 

“Stop, Look, and Listen at Your Clothes, Madam!” 
is the title of an Extension Service fall and win- 
ter clothing project to help women in selecting and 
buying their clothes. Three half-day meetings for 
local groups include lecture-demonstrations, conduc- 
ted by the home demonstration agent, on ‘“‘Let’s 
Look at Labels and Weaves,”’ ‘“‘Let’s Look at the 
Garment,” and “Let’s Look at Ourselves.”’ 

Poultry testing was done in the foods laboratory 
of the University of New Hampshire last summer in 
co-operation with the poultry department. 

The third annual school lunch workshop, held 
in connection with the Parent-Teachers Institute 
in August at Plymouth Teachers College, included 
a demonstration of the use of dried eggs by a manager 
of a school lunch and an exhibit and demonstration 
of equipment for the large or small school lunch pro- 
gram by a Boston company. Typical “A” lunches 


were served to the group at cost. 
“This Problem of Planning Menus” was discussed 
by Mrs. Marion Warner, field supervisor of the 


school lunch program, Montpelier, Vermont; and 
“The School Lunch Program for 1949-50,” by Ruth 
Cutter, state supervisor of the program. 

About People. Elizabeth Edson, clothing instruc- 
tor at the University of New Hampshire, and Eliza- 
beth Rand, nursery school and child development 
instructor, recently returned from European trips. 


NEW JERSEY 


Home Economics Association. This year’s pro- 
grams will emphasize the various areas of home 
economics interest. Scheduled speakers include Dean 
Grace M. Henderson of The Pennsylvania State 
College and Daniel A. Prescott, director of the In- 
stitute for Child Study of the University of Mary- 
land. 

“Rugs—How to Judge and Care for Them’”’ was 
the topic discussed by a commercial firm represent- 
ative at the Moorestown meeting of the Southern 
Division. 

The Division is continuing its service project of 
sending boxes to home economists in Germany. Last 
year 12 boxes were shipped. 


NEW MEXICO 


A 5-week workshop on nutrition for elementary 
teachers was sponsored by the State Nutrition Com- 
mittee in co-operation with Highlands University 
and General Mills, Inc. Vera Walker of the Florida 
State Welfare Department was co-ordinator. 

An electric laundry equipment school was held at 
Kastern New Mexico College in October in co-opera- 
tion with the New Mexico & West Texas Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

The new program of graduate work at 1] N \IC in- 
cludes home economics, and a prenursery school 
has been added to the department. 

Trends in both general and homemaking educa- 
tion were surveyed, and units in the present **Home- 
making Guide’’ were revised or rewritten at a cur- 
riculum workshop held in June at the University of 
New Mexico under the supervision of Boletha Fro- 
jen, assistant supervisor of home economics in Ari- 
zona, and Mary Gillespie, state supervisor in Nev 
Mexico. 

Problems of evaluation and the newly revised 
curriculum were considered at the annual confer- 
ence of homemaking teachers at New Mexico Col- 
lege of A & M A in August. June Cozine of North- 
west Missouri Teachers’ College led the discussion 
of evaluation problems. 

About People. Patricia Sharman, recently of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, has been 
appointed specialist in marketing and consumer edu- 
cation for the Extension Service. 
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Is Gp <conomics 


“TOPS” 
with this 
elass! 





It would seem strange if a student with a “Zero” average topped the honor 
roll. But a “zero” subject—home freezing—is rapidly reaching the top in WHAT IS A 





home economics courses, FARM AND HOME FREEZER? 


The Farm and Home Freezer method of food preservation and storage has 
found itself a definite niche in homemaking. One and one-quarter million 
American families have installed Electric Farm and Home Freezers within 
the past three years. The nation’s homemakers have discovered that home e 





freezing can mean a wider variety of fresh foods at all seasons of the year... “ . — 
time saved because of fewer shopping tri money saved on the budget Aa Electric Farm and Home 
> Savec Ce , “wer s Swe oney S: > > C > ° 
pt, Nant. y 5 Freezer is the household type of 


by freezing home-grown products or foods purchased in season and frozen 
while plentiful and low priced. 

To the nation's schools, these facts can mean only one thing—home economics 
students will want to learn about home freezing, along with canning and other 
food preservation methods! 

And to teach home freezing, your school’s home economics laboratory 
needs several Electric Farm and Home Freezers. This presents no problem. 


frozen foods.” 


of course... 


low-temperature, mechanically re- 
frigerated cabinet used exclusively 
for the freezing and/or storage of 


Like the refrigerator, an Electric Farm and Home Freezer is easily and quickly it’s ELECTRIC! 


installed. You may have the whole story by getting in touch with your local 
electric service company or appliance sales organizations. 


A FARM & HOME FREEZERS > 


co 


Your Wtf WWUST toe lore Ecanonitia Eguipriny | 


FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Clectrical Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 


ADMIRAL ¢ BEN-HUR « BISHOP « COOLERATOR « CROSLEY « DEEPFREEZE + FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GIBSON ¢ HOTPOINT « INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER «© KELVINATOR * NORGE + SANITARY + SCHAEFER 
SEEGER « STEINHORST +« SUB-ZERO * WESTINGHOUSE «+ WHITING 
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FREE FREE 


FREE 


Canco has prepared six new ideas for en- 
trees, vegetable dishes, salads, and desserts to 
be made with canned food! 

All 6 are FREE to you for the asking! 

These recipes are so new that they’re based 
on September 1949 costs for large quantity 
school menus. 

They've all been tested—and are bound to 
be popular in school cafeterias. 

Each recipe is on a 4" x 6" file card and the 
ingredients of each recipe are given in both 
weight and measure. 


Total yield, number of portions, size of in- 


COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Chicago - 





> 


new tested lunchroom recipes 
based on September 1949 food costs! 


dividual portion, and cost are shown. 
With other helpful information 


On the back of each recipe card Is its contribu- 
tion to National School Patterns, Type A and 
Type B. 

“Information Cards” give an explanation 
of the National School Lunch Program... a 
buying guide to canned foods . . . and helpful 
information for planning school menus. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon below and 
we'll send you a set of these newest Canco 


recipe cards by return mail! a 


as er ns ee ee ee oe 
| | 
l AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
| Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-12-49 
| 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me, free, Canco’s 6 newest lunchroom recipe cards | 
| | 
| Your Name | 
x 
| we | 
Your Institution 5 v 
| - j 
\ \ 
! Street Address Ra | 
| | 
|  —— —_ State 
a J 
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The Good Life by Fabiola C. de Baca Gilbert, 
home demonstration agent-at-large, combines folk- 
lore and Spanish recipes of New Mexico. 


NEW YORK 

About People. Elizabeth Beveridge resigned from 
the staff of the Woman's Home Companion on April 
1 to accept a position in the housing and household 
equipment division of the U. 8. Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. Bernice Strawn is 
her SUCCeSSOr. 

Margaret Jane Brennan, recently on the staff of 
Cornell University, is now in charge of the depart- 
ment of foods at the University of lowa. 

Christine Spraker has been named director of the 
School of Home Economics at Russell Sage College 
after having served as acting head last year. Mrs. 
Carolyn T. Roberts and Mrs. Alice F. Higham have 
been promoted to assistant professorships. 

Margaret H. Fink, recently of St. Joseph College, 
Hartford, Connecticut, has joined the RSC faculty 
as an instructor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Home Economics Association. ‘Background for 
Better Home Living” was the theme of the annual 
meeting in November, developed by stressing hous- 
ing, home, and international relationships. 

A Guide to the Teaching of Homemaking in 
North Carolina, written by the vocational home eco- 
nomics supervisory staff and recently issued by the 
state superintendent of public instruction, was used 
at the conference of home economics teachers held 
at the opening of high schools. 

A four weeks’ school lunch workshop, sponsored 
by the state supervisor of school lunchrooms and 
conducted by Ellen Penn, was held at the Curry 
Demonstration School of the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina. One week’s con- 
sideration was given each of the following: nutrition 
and menu planning; food buying, cost control, and 
records; quantity food preparation, stressing the use 
of quantity recipes, large equipment, and many 
lunch selections; care and use of institutional equip- 
ment. 

“Teaching by the Cottage Plan” was considered 
at a six-week workshop in the new Homemaking 
Cottage of the Demonstration School of the Wom- 
an’s College. Equipping and furnishing a cottage 
for functional use and beauty, residence of students, 
and direction, management, and curriculum build- 
ing suitable for a homemaking cottage were studied. 
Viva Playfoot, Josephine Kremer, and Mozelle Kel- 
ler served as directors. 

About People. Dr. Pauline Keeney, formerly of 
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the University of Alabama, is graduate and research 
professor of textiles at the Woman’s College. 

Mrs. Helen K. Staley, formerly of Cornell Univer- 
sity, has joined the clothing and textile division at 
the College. 


OHIO 


Home Economics Association. Alice Haley is chair- 
man of a committee to study and make recommenda- 
tions regarding the relation of local home economics 
groups to the state and national association; and 
Elizabeth Dyer, of one to clarify and recommend 
annual meeting policies. Under Dorothy Laubacher’s 
chairmanship, the membership committee has sent 
the AHEA membership folder to all nonmember 
teachers, extension workers, and dietitians in Ohio. 

To raise money for the AHEA Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund and to help defray state expenses, the 
Association charged a registration fee at its annual 
meeting and invited commercial companies to ex- 
hibit. The result was $600 for the PHF. 

“The Homemaker—A Better World Citizen” was 
the theme of 12 district and the state home demon- 
stration council meetings. High lights of the state 
meeting were Edna Noble White’s discussion of 
“Homes in Greece’ and a UNESCO panel with 
Eunice Kochheiser as moderator. 

Training schools on slip covers, re-upholstering, 
repair of sewing machines, kitchens, equipment, food 
preservation, and dress construction were held for 
new members of the extension staff. 

As a pilot group to try out a project on buying and 
making children’s clothing, 5 home demonstration 
agents received training in teaching by radio. 

The Minnie Price scholarship fund reached its 
goal this year, and a scholarship of $300 was awarded 
to an incoming home economics freshman. 

A shower of gifts for the new home management 
house at the University of Akron, arranged by the 
women’s committee of the University last summer, 
resulted in articles ranging from two leather-topped 
mahogany end tables to two muffin tins. Checks and 
bills were donated for additional furnishings. 

“Education for Family Life” is the title of a course 
offered at the University of Dayton to meet needs 
of the many students who do not finish college or 
who marry immediately after graduation. 

A multiple-purpose room designed as a high school 
laboratory where student teachers may now do their 
practice teaching has been added to Miami Univer- 
sity’s home economics department. 

About People. Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth discussed 
“Work Simplification in the Home” at the annual 
meeting of home economics alumnae of Ohio State 
University. 
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Mrs. Elaine Knowles Weaver of OSU gave two 
days of training in work simplification and house- 
hold equipment at the home economics workshop 
at Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, in 
July. 

Ruth Beard of OSU discussed “Arranging Small 
Kquipment in the Home Economics Department” 
at the Ohio Vocational Association meeting. 

Elizabeth Bastian has been appointed assistant 
professor of home furnishings at OSU. 

Mary K. Klepinger is teaching clothing and home 
management at the University of Akron and serving 
as director of the new home management house. 

Sister Marie Raphael, recently of the University 
of Dayton, is now stationed at Sacred Heart Hos- 
pital in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

At Miami University, Wilma Fox is substituting 
for Margaret O’Connor, who is on leave; and new 
staff members are Georgia Halstead, Mary Wiley, 
and Mrs. Ruth Mullican. 

Edna C. Brown has joined the Muskingum College 
staff to replace Mrs. Jane Hazzard, now on leave. 

At Western Reserve University, Christine Heller 
will be a teaching fellow while working toward her 
PhD in nutrition. 

Anna Banus of WRU became Mrs. Alan Darling 
on June 18. She is continuing her work. 


OKLAHOMA 


Maude M. Firth, director of home and family life 
education in the secondary schools of Tulsa, was 
married to Dr. William Thomas Bawden of Kansas 
State Teachers College on April 16. She is continu- 
ing her work in Tulsa this year. 


OREGON 


Home economics education leaders responsible for 
preservice and in-service education of homemaking 
teachers who teach family relations at the secondary 
or adult level attended the two-week family relations 
workshop at Oregon State College in July. Muriel 
Brown of the U.S. Office of Education was the con- 
sultant. 

Adult homemaking classes in Oregon during 1948 
19 increased 30 per cent over the total of the previous 
year. The enrollment, more than 8,000, increased 31 
per cent. 

About People. Dr. Lester A. Kirkendahl, recently 
of the University of Illinois, is in charge of the work 
in Family Relations and Marriage at OSC. 

Kenneth Peabody will have charge of textile de- 
sign and applied design at OSC in the absence of 
Joan Patterson, on leave to continue work on utiliza- 


tion of Oregon flax for household materials. 
While on leave last year from OSC, Mrs. Clara 
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Edaburn traveled in England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and Italy. 

Mrs. Katherine Read, director of OSC nursery 
schools, conducted a workshop for PTA leaders at 
Cheney, Washington, in August. 

Miriam Daniels has joined the OSC nursery school 
staff. 

L. Mildred Wilson, formerly of Michigan State 
College, has joined the University of Oregon staff 
to be in charge of home furnishings. 

Mabel A. Wood of the University staff spent the 
summer traveling in Mexico and Guatemala. 

Betty Jane Paterson will be acting home demon- 
stration agent in Columbia County during Mrs. 
Maud Casswell’s leave for graduate study. 

New county home demonstration agents are Mary 
Glenn, Elsie Marco, Ethelyn Mikkalo, and Alma I. 
Hartman. New agents-at-large are Mary Agnes Ain- 
ley and Betty Ann Boetticher. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Home Economics Association. The program of 
work adopted at the council meeting on September 
24 at The Pennsylvania State College included: 
special emphasis on a goal of 1,000 members in- 
stead of the present 700, recruitment of an increased 
number of students for professional training in home 
economics, promotion and support of legislation to 
improve family living on the state and local level, 
service to individual families by making available 
at the local level practical information and sugges 
tions on consumer buying problems, and meeting 
the Association’s goal for its contributions to the 
AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund. 

A demonstration laboratory at Carnegie I[nsti- 
tute of Technology for use of students in foods, 
home management, equipment, and textile courses 
was added during the summer; and one of the two 
foods laboratories was remodeled and re-equipped to 
provide experience with various types of kitchen 
arrangements, equipment, and building materials. 

Four television broadcasts, sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Fashion Group, were a feature of fash- 
ion shows conducted by home economics students at 
Drexel Institute of Technology. 

Men outnumbered women in courses in Family 
Relations and Education for Family Living last 
summer at Indiana State Teachers College. Many 
of the men were married; others were engaged. 

A home management penthouse is one feature of 
the new Antonia Hall, now housing the department 
of home economics of Mount Mercy College. 

Leaders for the workshop for college adminis- 
trators of home economics at The Pennsylvania 
State College from July 11 to 16 were Dean Grace 
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IN YOUR LABORATORY! 


Just picture the year-’round inspiration you and your students 

will derive from installing this up-to-the-minute Kelvinator trio 

in your school laboratory at Christmas time . . . a trio that adds 

zest to every class period. You need only examine each appli- 

ance... feature by feature ... to see how fully it meets your 
most critical requirements: 











J ¢ e I Ey oat, a : 
Po ig, Set, Re I eae ine! by ts oes i Saeed f.~ 3 *, - >yaihjaz: bine fel %e “ ™ 
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eal alos wae cotch Kertle, up-down ‘unit. ies Morse Spound Frosen Food Ciaae 
type counter-balanced lid . . . oven that pre-heats to 400° in 6 minutes Balanced-Cold Com t for general 


Kelvinator’s famous Polarsphere or less . . . spacious watming compart- storage, Cold-Mist Freshener for super- 
Sealed Unit that defies time and ment . . . 1-piece welded steel construction moist foods, exclusive refrigerated Fruit 
wear. 6, 9, 12, 20-foot models. . . . acid-resisting white porcelain enamel. Freshener. Powered by Polarsphere. 


See these outstanding appliances at your Kel- 

vinator Dealer’s showroom and ask him how 

you can obtain them at special low prices for 

your school laboratory; or use the coupon in 
the coupon section. 





DIVISION NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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from | Crisco recipe! 
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HOLLY WREATH CAKES 


(yield: two 9" wreaths) 


Measure into bowl: (All measurements level) By : 


22 cups sifted cake flour 

1%4 cups sugar + % cup Crisco 

1 teaspoon salt - % cup milk 
Mix thoroughly by hand or mixer (medium 
speed) for 2 minutes. Stir in: 


4 teaspoons double acting baking powder* 


Add: Ya cup milk 

4 egg whites (use yolks for icing) 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
Mix thoroughly by hand or mixer (medium 
speed) for 2 minutes. Pour into two 9" ring 
molds (214" deep) which have been rubbed 
with Crisco and dusted with flour. Bake in a 
moderate oven (360°F) for 35 to 40 minutes. 
Cool cakes in pans on a rack 20 to 25 min- 
utes before removing. Loosen edges from 
pan with spatula. Place rack over cake and 
pan; invert together. Cool. Frost with 
Creamy icing. 
*With tartrate type, use 5% teaspoons. 

CREAMY ICING 


Combine: 4 egg yolks 
3 cups sifted confectioners sugar 
Ya teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon strong coffee 
V3 cup cream or evaporated milk 


Add: Ya cup Crisco 


Beat until creamy. Ice cake and decorate 
with red cherries and green candied fruit. 








al ‘Bibs — 


A. pastry trying J 
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A grand joint project for Applied Art and Meal Planning 
as well as Cooking classes, this timely baking lesson will 
be fun for all your students. Easy, too! For with pure, 
all-vegetable Crisco and this “‘Quick-Method’’ Crisco 
recipe, your students can make a variety of light, rich, 
fine-textured cakes. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 

Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 










3 FESTIVE VARIATIONS 


1 Merry Christmas Layer Cakes: Using above recipes, pour 
* batter into two 9" layer pans. Ice and write “‘Merry 
Christmas” with red icing. Or outline Christmas trees in 
cherry halves, silver balls or green sugar. 


2 Colorful Cup Cakes: Using above recipes— pour batter 
* into 30 medium cup cake pans. Sprinkle green or red 
sugar or tiny silver balls over frosted cup cakes. 


Festive Petit Fours or Tea Squares: Using above reci- 

© pes, pour batter into 9" x 13" x 2" sheet cake pan. Cut 

into fancy shapes and ice. Decorate with star, tree, or 
wreath designs of candied fruit or colored icing. 












for cakes 
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Henderson and A. J. Klein, professor emeritus of 
educational administration at Ohio State University. 

About People. Mabel McDowell, specialist in 
charge of clothing work for the Extension Service, 
retired on October | after 27 years of service. She is 
a charter member of the AHEA. Lavonia Hilbert 
succeeds her. 

Elsie Gabel resigned as director of the Nursery 
School at Drexel Institute of Technology to marry 
Walter B. Lutz on August II. 

Hester E. Griffin, who organized the department 
of home economics at Mount Merey College and has 
been its director for 20 years, has retired. Marie 
(;reen is her successor. 

Margaret Riegel of The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege conducted a workshop in home economics edu- 
cation last summer at the University of Vermont. 
She and Hazel Hatcher, also of the College, served 
as consultants at a workshop for home economics 
teachers arranged by The Philadelphia Board of 


education 


PUERTO RICO 


Home Economics Association. ‘The Association's 
annual convention in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Assembly Hall on July 8 and 9 included a talk 
by Salvador Tid, manager of the Industrial Develop 
ment Program in Puerto Rico, who explained the 
program. Various commercial houses had exhibits. 

Carmen Selenia Sanchez was elected president. 

A skim milk campaign started recently by the 
Puerto Rico Nutrition Committee has been enforced 
by governmental agencies whose programs of work 
are related to better living for Puerto Rican families. 
Home economists and dietitians of the different goV- 
ernment agencies have been solidly behind the cam- 
paign and have given demonstrations on the use of 
skim milk throughout the Island. The Committee 
has urged families to take advantage of the low price 
of skim milk in order to improve their diet. 

Information centers have been established by the 
Puerto Rico Consumers Education Program in the 
most important market places in the Island. In 
them method demonstrations are offered each week, 
and recipes of Puerto Rican foods are distributed. 
University students enrolled in Extension Service 
methods courses go to the centers to practice. Car- 
men Selenia Sanchez is consumer education special- 


ist of the Puerto Rico Extension Service. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Home Economics Association. [listoric Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts, was chosen for the annual fall meet- 
ing on September 17 and 18. 

Louise G. Campbell, consultant in health educa- 
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tion for the National Tuberculosis Association and 
guest speaker at the meeting in the Old Meeting 
House in the village, described a course in Group 
Dynamics held in Bethel, Maine, this past summer. 
After the meeting the members toured the village, 
with its historic arts and crafts centers, and then had 
dinner at the Publick House. The program the next 
day was a trip to the Springfield Exposition. 

At the annual spring luncheon meeting in King- 
ston on April 30, Grace Whaley, retired state super- 
visor of home economics, was presented with a ster 
ling silver pitcher and tray which, in turn, will be 
presented in her honor to the AHEA for use at na 
tional headquarters. 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction pro 
gram in Proy idence on October 28 included a talk 
by Alice B. Weliher of New York University, chan 
man of the panel on home responsibility of the At 
torney General’s Conference on Juvenile Delin- 
quency. 

About People. Mrs. Matena Cain has been ap 
pointed instructor in art at Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, and Virginia Carpenter, instructor in textiles 
and clothing. 

Grace Burwash of the College staff is on sabbatice 
leave for the fall semester. She was a member of the 
group of college teachers of textiles and clothing who 
toured Europe this past summer. 

Ellen Odiand, a home economics senior at RISC, 
attended the summer session at the | niversity Ol 
Oslo, Norway. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Home Economics Association. \Irs. Eva Robin 
son Dawes, pioneer home economist in the state, was 
honored at a dinner during the Association’s annual 
meeting at South Dakota State College on August 
19 and 20. Mrs. Dawes responded to her introduction 
with a spirited account of the organization of the 
Association in 1913. 

“Opportunities in Childhood to Prepare for Sue 
cessful Marriage’? was the subject discussed by For- 
rest L. Weller of the University of South Dakota 
M. Thelma Bly and Mrs. Barbara Sandvig of the 
Northern Light and Gas Company of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and Sioux Falls, South Dakota, respectively, 
presented a demonstration on the use of electric and 
gas ranges. 

Lillian Lund of South Dakota State College was 
elected president-elect. 

Mrs. Esther Norman McCulla, a former teache: 


at Sturgis, is state director of school lunchrooms. 


TENNESSEE 


Home Economics Association. ‘The Llome Econ 
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omist and the Atom,” or the contribution every 
home economist can make to better living in a 
modern age, was the theme of the Association’s 
meeting in Knoxville from October 7 to 9. 

The contribution that the family as a congenial 
unit can make to better living was discussed at the 
Friday night meeting by Mrs. Virginia Sloan Swain, 
family relationships specialist of Raleigh, North Car- 
olina. The Saturday program included a tour of the 
American Museum of Atomic Energy at Oak Ridge. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, chairman of the 
HEIB department of the AHEA, was the banquet 
speaker. 

At the farewell breakfast, Mary Rokahr of the 
U.S. Extension Service discussed the importance of 
more efficient use of electricity, a wiser choice of 
modern equipment, and how the home economist in 
her own home, through a happy, well-rounded life, 
influences people with whom she works. 

A trip through the Smokies Sunday morning closed 
the meeting. 

Evaluation of the undergraduate program in 
home economics is being undertaken this year by 
the entire staff of the University of Tennessee fol- 
lowing the plan proposed by the AHEA’s criteria 
committee in Home Economics in Higher Education. 

About People. [ris Davenport of the Southern 
Agriculturist, Nashville, was voted one of the seven 
most distinguished Southern women in the nation 
in a poll of 1,000,000 women. 

Staff changes at the University of Tennessee in- 
clude the following: Dr. Mary Elizabeth Keister as 
head of the department of child development and 
family relationships to succeed Dr. Ella J. Day, who 
was relieved of the headship at her own request but 
will continue as a member of the teaching staff; 
Rachel Armstrong, new assistant professor of foods 
and institution management; Sara Robnett, sub- 
stituting for Lorna Gassett, who is on leave for study 
at Purdue University; and Eleanore Hardcastle, sub- 
stituting for Mary Shelton, on leave for study at 
Columbia University. Jane R. Savage is a new in- 
structor in nutrition. 

Klinor Pearson is substituting for Dorothy Wil- 
liams this year in the Tennessee Agricultural Eexperi- 
ment Station, and Bonnie McDonald is a new assist 
ant nutritionist there. 

Mrs. Mildred Reed Wright has sueceeded Dorothy 
Jean Kesler in the Memphis State College Training 


School. 


TEXAS 
With a view to making possible internship train- 
ing for clothing and textiles students of Texas Tech- 


nological College and other colleges, Ellen Wright 
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spent August in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and New York interviewing person- 
nel of leading department stores. 

Possibilities of sorghum grain flour as a substitute 
for wheat flour mixture are being studied in a re 
search project in the department of foods and nutri 
tion at Texas Technological College. 

“Use of Community Resources” was emphasized 
at the workshop for teachers in service conducted 
during the past summer at Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College by Mary Will Greenwood. 

Methods of teaching clothing were given special 
attention at a workshop in homemaking education 
held in July at Sam Houston State Teachers College 
as a refresher course for teachers in the field. Teach- 
ing aids were developed to reduce the time spent in 


laboratory work. 


UTAH 


Home Economics Association. *!’ood for Health,” 
the theme of the fall luncheon meeting on October 17, 
Was developed in the table decorations and by the 
menu representing Kast, West, North, and South. 
“Health Legislation’? was discussed by Elin Ander- 
son of the U.S. Extension Service. 

“Home Economics in General Education” was thie 
theme of the third annual conference on Home Eco 
nomics in Higher Education, held on September 
15 and 16 at the University. The curriculum and 
problems resulting from recent surveys were studied 
Dean ©. Meredith Wilson of the University Was the 
featured speaker, and Dean Myrtle Austin dis 
cussed “What Kind of an Edueation Are College 
Girls Getting in Utah and What Do They Think of 
It?” 

A technical research training school from Septem 
ber 6 to 10 at Utah State Agricultural College 
launched this vear’s work on the Regional Rural 
Housing Project. Ksther Pond Smith, housing spe 
¢ialist at Washington State College, directed the 
conference. 

The recently published “Guide for Teaching 
Homemaking in Secondary Schools’’ was used as 
the core of the programs for the regional conferences 
for homemaking teachers in August in Richfield, 
Brigham City, Provo, University of Utah, and Price 
under the leadership of C. Aileen Ericksen. Adapting 
a high school foods and clothing laboratory as a 
play school for 10 preschool children was featured, 

“Nutrition Council Speaks” is the title of a col 
umn to be prepared by the State Nutrition Council 
for the new magazine Food, published lor restaurants 
in the intermountain area. 

About People. New University of Utah staff mem- 
bers include Jane Phillips on the foods and nutri- 
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tion staff and Mrs. Choulare Nokes on the Nursery 
School staff. 

Dean Ethelyn O. Greaves conducted a School 
Lunchroom Conference at Utah State Agricultural 
College from June 6 to 11 for supervisors and man- 
agers. Nina Edelblute of Kansas State College taught 
classes in menu planning and food purchasing to the 
112 women registered. 

Una Vermillion of USAC taught summer classes 
in purchasing and lunchroom management at Ore- 
gon State College. 

Mary M. Atwater, dean of American weaving, 
taught classes in weaving during the first three weeks 
of the USAC summer school. 

At Brigham Young University, Irene 3. 
is the new head of the department of home eco- 


Jarlow 


nomics; Eleanor Jorgenson is assisting in the cloth- 
ing department; Mrs. Ruth Wilson Young has re- 
turned to the teacher-training staff; and Winifred 
Wilkensen is the new director of food service. 


VERMONT 


Home Economics Association. “As the Wheel 
Turns” was the subject of the talk by Frances Urban, 
AHEA field secretary, at the Association’s fall meet- 
ing at the University of Vermont on October 14 and 
15. A report of the San Francisco meeting of the 
AHEA was given by Mrs. Marion Parrott and Ra- 
chel Dix, and Miss Urban showed her colored slides 
of it. Marion Brown of the University of Vermont 
described her **Washington Experiences” during five 
months’ leave to work as program specialist in the 
home economics division of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Paula Rothkopf of Germany and foreign women 
students at the University of Vermont were special 
guests for a buffet supper and informal evening dis- 
cussion and exchange of ideas. 

A co-operative project in consumer education, 
as part of the 1949-50 program-of-work of the Asso- 
ciation, will be undertaken by the food and nutri- 
tion division, of which Ida Gibson is chairman; 
textiles and clothing division, Mrs. Marion Parrott, 
chairman; elementary and secondary schools depart- 
ment, Mrs. Blanche Perkins, chairman; and home- 
making department, Mrs. W. O. Wallis, chairman. 

A new home economics building for the Univer- 
sity of Vermont was authorized by the 1949 state 
legislature. Plans are now being drawn. 

The four-year nutrition study recently completed 
under direction of Dr. H. B. Pierce of the Univer- 
sitv’s department of biochemistry investigated cor- 
relations between physical findings, laboratory find- 
ings of blood analyses, and food intakes of a selected 
group of school children having generally accepted 
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signs of vitamin deficiencies and also the effect of 
vitamin therapy on these same children. Susan Mer- 
row, nutritionist, and assistants secured the food 
intake records. 

About People. Eleanor Rockwood is the new in- 
structor in foods at the University of Vermont. She 
succeeds Janet Selke, who was married in August and 
is new living in Ithaca, New York. 

VIRGINIA 

Home Economics Association. Mrs. Rosa H. Loy 
ing, state supervisor of home economics education, 
is the new president-elect of the Association and 
Chilton Ryburn, county home demonstration agent 
of Prince George County, is the new treasurer. 

The Mount Vernon Homemakers of Arlington 
contributed $100 to AHEA’s Permanent Headquar 
ters Fund. This group issued its annual program 
early in the fall so that all members might have a 
calendar of the 10 monthly meetings planned, a 
roster of the 25 members, and a list of officers and 
committee chairmen. 

The annual preschool planning conference of home 
economics teachers of the state was held at Madison 
College from August 8 to 12. 

About People. Fern E. Staggs of Newburg, Mis 
souri, is the new head of the department of home 
economics at Longwood College, Farmville. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rapp Glendening has returned to 
Roanoke as home economist for the Roanoke Gas 
Company. 

Frances Dillard is the new director of the Dairy 
Council of Roanoke. 


WASHINGTON 


A Pacific Northwest Conference on Textiles, 
planned to inform both merchandiser and layman 
on textile composition and processing, was held at 
the University of Washington in August. Directed 
by Dean Simon Williams of the Lowell (Massachu- 
setts) Textile Institute, the conference was jointly 
sponsored by the College of Business Administration 
and the School of Home Economics. In a series ot 
public lectures, Dean Williams explained production 
methods, finishing techniques, and the problem of 
handling and merchandising textiles. One lecture 
dealt with selection, care, and treatment of fabrics. 
Many textile samples were displayed, and Seattle 
launderers and dry cleaners arranged an exhibit to 
show the effects of cleaning solvents on cheap and 
improperly treated materials. 

A co-operative project on family nutrition and 
home management is under way at the State College 
of Washington in co-operation with McCall's Cor- 


poration and two other colleges. 
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Teaching child development in home economics 
programs in secondary schools was emphasized in a 
summer workshop in home economics education at 
the University of Washington. Materials prepared 
by the committees for use of home economics 
teachers include: Suggested Experiences for Teach- 
ing Child Development, Suggestions for Organizing 
and Conducting a Play School, The Use of Observa- 
tions in Teaching Child Development, and Appraisal 
of Films for Use in Teaching Child Development. 

About People. Mrs. Lucile Ramirez of the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company was awarded, for her 
department, the McCall award sponsored by the 
Edison Electric Institute in New York City for 
“the outstanding contribution to the advancement 
of electric living.”’ A bronze plaque and $200 check 
were presented to her in Chicago on April 7. 

Dorothy Ramsland, recently of Central Michigan 
College, has joined the staff of Western Washington 
College of Education. 


WISCONSIN 


Home Economics Association. To interest young 
women in a home economics career, the Wisconsin 
HEIB’s have a lending library project under way, 
and each organization represented in the group will 
furnish a set of 35 mm Kodochrome slides illustrating 
its activities. The HEIB’s also have given talks on 
home economics as a career and have offered a copy 
of the latest national HEIB directory to a counselor 
in each college in the state teaching home economics. 

Reorganization of the curriculum in home eco- 
nomics at Mount Mary College is almost completed. 
Every student in the department will be required 
to take all home economics courses in the “core cur- 
riculum”’ which are fundamental to personal develop- 
ment and family living. Other students in the Col- 
lege may elect these courses. 

For the new summer course at Stout Institute in 
planning and equipping home economics laborator- 
ies, each class member sketched proposed plans for 
the revision of her own laboratory. The course was 
planned and taught by a faculty committee, and 
visiting specialists in kitchen planning, equipment, 
and lighting participated. 

The second annual Nellie Kedzie Jones scholar- 
ship of $100, made available by the State Home 
Demonstration Council with funds given by county 
homemaker groups, was awarded to Marjorie Poetter 
of Seymour for study at the University of Wisconsin. 

About People. New home economics staff members 
at Stout Institute include: Martha Ruth Amon, 
head of the art department to succeed Mrs. Ruby 
Niebauer; Winifred Hinkley, to succeed Mrs. Mar- 
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jorie Postman, now living in Columbia, Missouri; 
Jeanne Diefenbach, to teach clothing and textiles; 
Marjory Elliott, to supervise off-campus teacher- 
training centers; and Cecelia Zine in the home eco- 
nomics education department. 

Ellen Nelson, formerly of the Institute, is now 
head of the department of home economics in the 
Joliet (Illinois) High School and Junior College. 

New home economics extension staff members in- 
clude: Alice Kelly as extension specialist in home 
furnishing; Ruth Knowles to succeed Mrs. Mildred 
Mullendore as home agent in Door County; Helen 
Kelley for Mrs. Alma Niessner in Dunn County; 
Edna Clark for Phyllis Knowles in Kewaunee 
County; Elizabeth Maki for Mrs. Irene Start in 
Price County; Mrs. Margaret Allyn for Mary Alice 
Dunwiddie in Richland County; Alva Johnson for 
Yvonne Olson in Trempealeau County; Mariel Kolb 
for Mrs. Gwendolyn Daluge in Washington County; 
and Donna Kragh, scheduled to succeed Marion 
Ransom in Waushara County. 

Sister Mary Albert of Mount Mary College is 
president of the National Catholic Council on Home 
Economics. Sister Mary Abdon has succeeded Mrs. 
Ruth Schimnouski at the College. 


WYOMING 


Adult homemaking education was emphasized at 
the State Homemaking Teachers’ Conference under 
the leadership of Mary Lyle of Iowa State College. 
Leadership techniques and furniture upholstering 
were demonstrated during the week. 

Packets of suggestions and resource materials on 
family life education have been prepared for PTA 
study units throughout the state as a result of the 
tegional PTA Workshop on Family Life in Cheney, 
Washington, in July. Mrs. Verna Hitchcock, state 
home demonstration leader and state PTA chairman 
of parent education, and Pauline H. Drollinger, 
state supervisor of homemaking education and state 
PTA chairman of family life education, prepared 
the packets. 

About People. Ruth Bumpas used sabbatic leave 
from the University of Wyoming to visit colleges and 
universities in the United States and then, with a 
group of textile and clothing instructors from this 
country, studied textiles and clothing in England 
and France. 

Mae Baird, former assistant state 4-H club leader, 
is now specialist in program planning, field studies, 
and training. Under her leadership, each county 
home demonstration council has conducted a survey 
to determine needs and interests of the homemakers 
in each community. 
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Better Ground eat? Dishes at Less Cost 
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SAVORY CHEESEBURGERS illustrate in 
a tempting way how Carnation Evap- 
orated Milk saves money in making 
all ground meat dishes. Carnation, 
just as it pours from the can, is so 
rich and heavy, it alone is the perfect 
binder, and is the liquid, too. 
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FOLLOW THIS general rule in using 
Carnation instead of ordinary milk: 
% cup Carnation to 1 pound meat. 
(Works equally well for fish loaves, 
too.) No need to add a binder—and 
notice how much more tender and 
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Mey ngre le ene ese moist the dish is! 
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Unti] y ne ies a wg NO OTHER FORM of milk can replace 

1 toase TOWned S woul undiluted Carnation as a binder in 

age o} buns, fal wv meat dishes. In recipes calling for 
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Tgers plain milk, use 4 Carnation, % water 


(or other liquid). There’s no sugar 
in Carnation: you can use it in all 


Mik 
cooking—not just special dishes. 
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Send for the Carnation 
“Velvet Blend Book,'’ 
for more milk-rich 
recipes. The Carnation 
Co., Dept. B-129, Los 
Angeles 36. 


In Cooking or Classroom, Let Carnation Help (arnation 


Use Carnation in any recipe that calls for milk and in 
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most cream recipes. In all re cipes it adds richer flavor and NS 7 A) 
: " > 

saves money. It has the consistency of good I 

thick cream—can es whipped when well-chilled. 
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(arnation 


Carnation is just good whole milk, concentrated 







to double richness in all food values. Each pint Scene QS 
provides 400 units of extra vitamin D. L 6) ee Ee 
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PATTERNS | 





HARRIET PEPIN 


Director, Pepin Academy of Fashion teaches you how to 
design your own with the MODERN BLOCK SYSTEM of pattern 


making. 





DESIGN 


¢ “Simply told with minute in- 
structions ...easily understood.” 
— New York World-Telegram 
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¢“Jam-packed with information... 
From evening wraps to baby 


hoods.” 
— Minneapolis Star Jourual 


8"x1l1l” 

over 1000 drawings 
and diagrams 

$5.00 
Send for examination copy on approval. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. JHE 1249 


December 1949 














mms 153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


BerNARDIN 


Home Canning CAPS & LIDS 


The “Seal of Quality” 
—at No Extra Cost 


As you seal in that fresh-garden good- 
ness with BerNARdin Caps .. . you 
can be confident of blue-ribbon success 
because: (1) Food-acid resistant enamel 
plus two additional undercoats gives 
you food-safe sanitary protection; (2) 
Real latex built-in rings insure a high 
vacuum seal; (3) BerNARdin Lids are 
packed so they can’t ‘‘nest’’; better- 
threaded rings “set tight’’ but come 
off conveniently; no embossing to 
weaken metal—a// these features com- 
bined are exclusive with BerNARdin 
—at no extra cost! Better order your 
season’s supply now. 
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Plan Now to Attend 


AHEA 4list ANNUAL MEETING 
AND EXHIBIT 


Combine With Your Summer Vacation 
PLACE: 


Mechanics Hall, Boston, Mass. 


TIME: 
July 11-14, 1950 


For Hotel Reservations apply to: 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 


80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Room Assignments will be made after April 1, 1950 
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22 ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
COVERED IN COMPREHENSIVE 
TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 


The reference handbook, ** Electric Home Appliances”’, a 
comprehensive teaching aid, is again being offered to 
schools by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. It 
contains much valuable and authentic information which 
can prove very useful to teachers of Equipment, Home- 
making, Food Preparation and Home Laundering. This 
practical handbook has been prepared by the Home 
Economics Institute of Westinghouse, under the direction 
of Mrs. Julia Kiene 


DATA BASED ON RESEARCH FINDINGS 


This revised, up-to-date edition of the Westinghouse 
appliance reference handbook deals with 22 different 
appliances popular in present-day homes. It not only 
treats thoroughly the care, use and construction of each 
appliance, but also provides a check list to use when 
buving them. In addition to revealing detailed informa- 
tion about equipment itself, the book also contains useful 
material on Basic Electricity, Kitchen and Laundry 
Planning, as well as suggestions for teaching projects. 

Much of the data furnished in this book is based on 
research conducted at the Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute. This research program is a continuous 
one, and is primarily concerned with the practical appli- 
cation and use of all types of home appliances—always 
with the homemaker’s convenience in mind. The findings 
ure very valuable to all students of home economics. 


ADDITIONAL HANDBOOKS AVAILABLE 


The above-mentioned book is one of a series of handbooks 
currently being offered to schools by Westinghouse. The 
other manuals are ‘‘Home Laundering” and “Electric 
Household Refrigeration’, available at Sc each, and a 
set of 6 Home Freezing Guides at 30c. The findings of a 
family nutrition study are presented in the booklet,‘ They 
Never Suspected"’, available at 10c each. One teacher's 
copy of each manual is free. 

All handbooks are supported by students’ Fact Folders 
which are furnished at no charge in sufficient quantities 


for ciassroom use. 


TO OBTAIN LITERATURE 


Copies of all teaching material can be obtained by enclos- 
ing money with order and writing to the Consumer 
Service Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
494 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


... of course, it’s electric! 


WIA 
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you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


| Westinghouse 





























—~ ELECTRIC GARBAGE —— OF 


Jie DISPOSER oe 


Just 1 of the 10 Appliances 
Replaced Yearly..at no extra cost 


All the major appliances needed to keep your Home Eco- 
nomics laboratory efficient and up-to-date are offered under 
the Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. With one simple 
contract you get the finest electric appliances .. . and have 
them replaced yearly with new models. This costs no more 
than the special low price of the original equipment. It's 
a practical, economical School Plan well worth investi- 
gating—now! 


For complete details, write the Consumer Service Dept., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 494 E. 4th St., Mansfield, O. 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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How dependable are 
dehydrated milk products ? 


O THEY CONTAIN all the nutritive values 
needed to meet certain specific dietary needs 
in a palatable form? 

That’s what doctors and nutritionists often ask. 
The answer is simply: Some do and some don't. 
It depends on safeguards and quality control steps 
taken above and beyond the minimum standards 
established by law. 

It’s in the area of extra quality control that 
most is accomplished in retaining flavor and nu- 
tritive values. 


Q. How is milk usually dehydrated ? 


A. In the dry milk industry, the principal methods of 
dehydrating milk are by roller drying and spray 
drying. The latter process, pioneered by Borden, 
is the most widely used method. In this process, 
milk is sprayed into a current of hot air that flows 
through a large closed chamber. As the milk 
strikes the hot air, the water in it evaporates—and 
the dried milk particles are precipitated. 


Q. What extra Quality Control steps does Borden take 
in milk dehydration? 


A.1. Borden quality control starts with raw milk 
received from the farms. Milk that is to be dehy- 
drated must conform to the high standards ap- 
plied to milk bottled for daily delivery. To further 
insure quality, the milk is dried the same day it 
arrives at the plant. 


2. In Borden's method of spray drying, the tem- 
perature and rate of flow of the air in the spray 


box are carefully regulated to keep the surface 
temperature of the milk particles below the level 
at which changes occur in protein composition. 
This exacting control guards flavor, assures uni- 
formity and maximum retention of nutritive val- 
ues, including milk’s natural vitamins. 


3. During processing, at least two dozen labora- 
tory checks are made. At no point is the milk 
exposed to the open air. Packaging is completed 
by automatic machines, and dry milk hermeti- 
cally sealed in tins is packed with an inert gas to 
maintain quality. 

Borden’s dehydrated milk products are depend- 
able—for they contain milk’s nutritive values in a 
p-latable form. 

And this is one important reason why The 
Borden Company is a leading manufacturer and 
supplier of dehydrated milk products that are 
dispensed on doctors’ prescriptions — and of other 
dehydrated milk and food products for general 


consumer use. 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The Borden Company 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF BIOLAC 
MULL-SOY, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM, DRYCO, BORDEN’S 
CE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, CONDENSED MILK 
HEMO, INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 


December, 1949 























The ideas on this page are 
designed to help you when 
teaching your special 
Christmas lesson on 
Steamed Puddings. We 
suggest that you tear it 
out and file it for ready 
reference. 





Laditional for Clatilhinas 
ee Gee iZ udding 7 


Steamed Puddings. in which soda is used as the leavening agent in the New 
Baking Soda Way. are light and tender in texture, palatable and pleasant in 


flavor. and moist for keeping. 


STEAMED MOLASSES PUDDING 
(Yield: 2 No. 2 cans) 
114 cups sifted all- 
purpose flour 
}) teaspoon Arm & Ham- 


l 1 teaspoon cloves 
1 cup raisins 
3 tablespoons shortening 


mer Brand or Cow \, cup sugar 
Brand Baking Soda Ll egg. well beaten 
1, teaspoon salt 4 cup molasses 
] teaspoon vinger 2 tablespoons vinegar 
| teaspoon cinnamon 2 tablespoons hot water 


Sift flour. Baking Soda, salt and spices together. Stir 
in raisins. Cream shortening and sugar together. Add 
egg. molasses, vinegar and combined dry ingredients. 


Stir until smooth. Add hot water and beat until 
well blended. Pour batter into two greased No. 2 
eans (eans should not be more than two-thirds full). 
Place on trivet in deep kettle. Add boiling water to 
one-half the depth of the cans. Cover kettle, and 
bring water to a boil quickly. Keep water at boiling 
point during entire cooking period. Replenish water 
if necessary to maintain original level. Steam pud- 
dings about 114 hours. Serve hot with hard sauce, a 
creamy sauce or whipped cream. 


Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda are pure bicarbo- 
nate of soda of uniform fineness. 





VARIATIONS 


of Steamed Molasses Pudding: 


To vary texture: Use same recipe. Bake in8x8x2 
inch pan at 350°F., for 25 minutes: or bake in a 
square pan. (Pudding will be somewhat drier 
than when steamed. ) 


To vary flavor: Use 1 cup finely cut tenderized prunes 
or apricots in place of raisins: or omit raisins and 
add 14 cup mixed candied fruits (cut fine) and 
14 cup nuts (cut fine) or 4 cup coconut (shred- 


To vary shape: Mold pudding in a single large tube 
mold (114-qt.) and steam for 2 hours: or place 
in individual custard cups and steam 45 minutes, 


Send for “The Baking Soda Story” as a teaching aid 
and “Bake the Baking Soda Way” for classroom use. 


Home Economics Department 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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1UJURK HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the 1948 
revision of this successful basic text. The book deals with 
food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 
In preparing the new edition, changes were made on more 
than 100 pages to bring the contents into line with new infor- 
mation and techniques having to do with improvements in 
everyday living. 

i 

YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material for | Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing Things, 
a composite course covering the main aspects of Home | Learning to be a Likable Person, Planned Spending 
Economics. <A few of the 46 chapter headings indi- of Money and Time, Waste Not, Want Not, The 
cate the timely topics which fill the book—Getting a | Charm of Becoming Color, Fitting Garments; Finishing 
Meal, Facts and False Notions about Nutrition, When | Processes, Cleanliness and Safety in the Home, Leisure 
Winter Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful | Time is Choosing Time. 


FOODS FOR HOME THE MODE IN 
AND SCHOOL DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition 











New Edition 


By Carlotta C. Greer By Dulcie G. Donovan 


New data and guidance in nufrifion, 
suggestions on child feeding, new sec- 
tions on pressure cooking, kitchen safety, 
and stretching the food allowance, meth- 
ods of quick-freezing foods, helpful 
suggestions about kitchen equipment, 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
attractive book. Personal charm is the 
keynote of the MODE IN DRESS 
AND HOME. The new revision has 




















mixing cakes the quick way, and popu- OL R HOME changes which appear on 114 pages. 
lar cookie recipes, are included in the AND YOU Phere are 86 new cuts of which 16 are in 


color. The new drawings will be found 
to be delightfully in harmony with the 
latest fashions. WORKBOOK. 


revised edition of FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 new illus- 
trations increase the book’s attractive- 
ness. 





OTHER TEXTBOOKS 


WORKBOOK IN IN HOME THE GIRL TODAY 
HOME MAKING ECONOMICS THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
New Edition By Lucretia P. Hunter 
By Carlotta C. Greer LOOKING TOWARD " 

t~ MARRIAGE lo help girls meet the problems of 
In addition to new problems and data, Jehnsen, Randolph, and life, this book discusses the customs of 
the 1948 edition of WORKBOOK IN Pixley the social world, the proprieties at 
HOME MAKING contains new illus- home, the conventions of conduct when 
trations introducing each unit. The ~ in the company of men, the influence 
book emphasizes pertinent facts and goys’ GUIDE TO LIVING of clothing and voice on personality. 
procedures a pupil needs to know, and Fay Mack Scharmer There are special sections on manners 
points the way to put her knowledge in the street car, manners at a college 
and school experiences into everyday memes nea prom, and manners in an airliner. The 
practice. New Teachers’ Manual. FROM THIMBLE To Gown 200K is attractively illustrated. 

Van Gilder 








DRESS »we HOM! 
WORKBOOK 
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HOME MAKING 


‘ RKBO 
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Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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velopment 

Children: A Child’s Home Library, 577; Differences in 
Adult Contacts with Children, 87; For Children and 
Youth led.], 579; If a Class Studies Children, 263; Survey 
of Children’s Centers, 38 

Child’s Home Library, A, 577 

Child’s Room: A Room for a Preschool Child, 8 

Chinsook and Chungil Study Home Economics, 237 

CHITTENDEN, GERTRUDE E. Breaking Ground in Family 


~*~ 


— 


Life Research, 364; (et al.) Planning a Child Development 
Course, 121 

‘hristmas: ‘‘God Rest You Merry”’ [ed.], 579 

‘itizens Federal Committee on Education: AHEA Joins 
Conference, 584 

‘itizenship: The Extension Program and World Citizen 
ship, 499 

‘ity Worker’s Family Budget, Significance of the, 11 
‘lothes for the Convention [ed.], 210 

‘lothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

‘lothing: Personal Problem and Social Issue, 295 

‘lothing and Textile Internships in Texas, 190 

‘oats! Coats!! Coats!!!, 466 

‘oats: Consumers Speak about Women’s Winter Coats, 
83 
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‘oLES, JesstE V. (and Norma W. Suenk). A Study of 
Family Clothing Expenditures, 193 

‘ollege and Universities Department [AHIEA], Reports, 
383, 413 

‘ollege Clubs Department 
417 


tollege Grows Curriculum Conscious, A, 187 


|AHEAI, teports, 212, 390, 


‘ollege Housing Experiment, 324 

‘ollege Leadership School, 89 

‘ollege Students, A Co-operative Plan for, 439 
‘ollege’s Role in Improving Family Living, A, 302 
‘omment to the Wise, A Jed.], 470 

[AHEA]: Personnel, 426-430; 
prentice Training, 391; [Association Relations Commit 


‘ommittees teports: Ap 
tee] New Committee Formed, 584, see also Building Good 
Will jed.], 579; Awards, 391, see also The Borden Award 
for 1950, 584; Budget, Advisory on, 419; BHNHE, Advis 
ory on, 391; College Clubs, Advisory on, 392, see also New 
Committee Members, 584; Committees, 392; Constitu 
tion and Bylaws, 392; Consumer Interests, 393; Coun 
cilor’s Credentials, 394; Criteria for Evaluating College 
Programs of Home Economies, 394, see also New AHEA 
Book a Milestone fed.], 469; Elections, 394; Evaluation, 
395; Fellowship Awards, 395; Headquarters, Advisory to 
396; Home Economics in Health Education, 396; Interna 
tional, 396; Investment, 418; Legislative, 398, 418; Local 
Arrangements for 1949 Annual Meeting, 399; Membership 
Credentials, 399; Nominating, 399, see also Suggestions 
Wanted, 525; Permanent Headquarters Fund, 400; Pe 
manent Headquarters Planning, 400; Program for 1949 
Annual Meeting, 401; Program-of-work, 409, 418; Publica 
tions, Advisory on Advertising in the JouRNAL, 402; 
Publications, Advisory Editorial on AHEA Publications, 
102; Resolutions, 417; Time and Place of Annual Meet 
ing, 403 

‘ommunity Plans for Better Family Living, A, 305 

‘comparison of Growth on Two Special Diets, A, 319 

‘concerning Bread Standards, 525 

‘oneerning Foreign Study, 328 

‘onecerning Sheet Standards, 567 

‘ONNOR, Rutu. Family Relations and Child Development, 
265; Meeting of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, 268 

‘onstitution [AHEA] 
Bylaws, 269; 420 

‘onsumer Education: Role of Consumer 
Marketing, The, 17; see also Consumer Problems 


Revision of AHEA Constitution and 
education in 


‘onsumer Faces Retail Changes, The, 291 

‘onsumer Interests Committee Meeting, 94 

‘onsumer Movement in the United States, The, 505 
Around the Table at the Syracuse 
Bread The 
Consumer Faces Retail Changes, 291; The Consumer 


‘onsumer Problems: 
Seminar, 23; Concerning Standards, 525; 
Movement in the United States, 505; Consumers and the 
Federal Trade Commission, 441; Insight Through Co 
operation [ed.], 469; Returned Household Textiles, 259; 
The Role of Consumer Education in Marketing, 17; A 
Study of Women’s Interest in Clothing, 460; Tomorrow’s 
Consumers Learn Co-operation, 444; see also Consumer 
Speaks Project and Standards 

‘onsumer Speaks Project: Consumer Speaks Project Is 
valuated, 20; Consumers Speak about Women’s Winter 
Coats, 83; Consumers Speak Again on Equipment, 21; 
From One Consumer Speaks Project to Many, 133 
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Consumer Speaks Project Is Evaluated, The, 20 

Consumers and the Federal Trade Commission, 441 

Consumers Speak about Women’s Winter Coats, 83 

Consumers Speak Again on Equipment, 2 

Contribution of Technics to Home Economics: New Pam 
phlet Available [ed.], 523 

Convention Speakers, Presenting, 317 

“Convention Special,’’ The [ed.}, 210 

Cooking, Electronic, 521 

Cooking Utensils: Consumers Speak Again on Equipment, 
21 

[Coon, Bevan I.]: New Pamphlet Available [ed.], 523 

Co-operation, Insight Through {ed.], 469 

Co-operative Plan for College Students, A, 439 

Counseling: see Vocational Guidance 

Cowes, May L. (and Mary W. FRANKE). Economic 
Phases of Rural and Urban Housing, 123 

CozinkE, JuNE. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 515 

Curriculum, A College Grows Curriculum Conscious, 187 

Curriculum Guide, Florida’s, 468 

D 

DANIEL, GERTRUDE. A Community Plans for Better Family 
Living, 305 

Davis, Dororuy. ‘‘Luncheon Is Served,’’ 30 

Dawe, HELEN C., et al. Differences in Adult Contacts with 
Children, 87 

Dawson, Ester H., et al. Home-canned versus Home-frozen 
Snap Beans, 572; Seal and Headspace Studies in Home 
Canning, 27 

DeATLEY, MARGARET LEE (and FLORENCE Eu RENKRANZ 
Temperature-measuring Devices for Meat Cooked in a 
Pressure Saucepan, 456 

Defrosting: Four Methods of Defrosting Poultry Studied, 
203 

Denny, Grace G. Textile Tests Demonstrated, 208 

DENSMORE, ELEANOR. Summer School in Norway, 89 

Departments [AHEA]: Officers, 425; Reports: College Clubs, 
212, 390, 417; Colleges and Universities, 383, 413; Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, 384, 413; Extension 
Service, 211, 385, 414; Farmers Home Administration, 
385, 415; Home Economics in Business, 96, 386, 415; 
Home Economics in Institution Administration, 37, 387, 
415; Homemaking, 388, 416; Research, 388, 416; Social 
Welfare and Public Health, 265, 389, 416. 

Design of Houses, Frontiers in the, 491 

Design of Research in Textiles and Clothing, 256 

Dicktns, Dororuy. A College’s Role in Improving Family 
Living, 302 

Dietetic Work Conference, 263 

Dietitians, Survey of [ed.}, 32 

Differences in Adult Contacts with Children, 87 

Dinner Course, Experimental, 522 

Dirks, Marie Merra. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
569 

Discussion Method, Experimenting with the, 454 

Divisions |AHEA]: Officers, 424; Reports: Art, 95, 379, 
409; Family Economics—Home Management, 211, 379, 
410; Family Relations and Child Development, 265, 380, 
410; Food and Nutrition, 36, 381, 411; Housing, 382, 412; 
Textiles and Clothing, 383, 412 

Doctoral Theses by Home Economists, Part I, 513; Part 
IT, 569 

Dopson, Ciara. Art Division, 95 

Dortscu, Evsa. The Auditor’s Report, 473 
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Domestic Workers, E:ngland’s, 578 

DonuaM, 8S. Aanes. Three Links in the Chain, 576 

Dresses: see Textiles and Clothing 

Dry-cleaning Problems Brought to Classrooms, 130 

Dry Milk Solids: Home Storage of Nonfat Dry Milk Solids, 
198 

Dues: A Comment to the Wise [ed.], 470; Promptness Helps 
fed.]}, 33 

DuruaMm, Evizapern. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 517 

Dye, Marte. The AHKA—Its Domains and Frontiers, 349; 
Two AHEA Presidents Sean the Future: Our Future 


Opportunities, 62 


Kastward Ho! [ed.], 580 

Economic Phases of Rural and Urban Housing, 123 

Eeonomic Trends and Family Life, 361 

Kditor of Publications [AHEA], Report, 376 

I:ditor’s Mail, From the, 41, 99, 15S, 215, 273, 331, 479, 529. 
587 

Kdueation: Abstracts from Periodicals, 43. 101, 160, 217, 
275, 333, 481, 531, 589; Bolivia’s Rural School Plan, 466: 
College Leadership School, 89: A College’s Role in Im 
proving Family Living, 302; Doctoral Theses by Home 
Keconomists, Part I, 513, Part IT, 569; Dry-cleaning 
Problems Brought to Classrooms, 130; Education for 
Home and Family Living, 5; Experimenting with the 
Discussion Method, 454; Family Ideals in College, 207; 
Florida’s Curriculum Guide, 468; Genera! I:ducation 
and Home Kconomics, 151; Higher Kducation Ch illeng ‘Ss 
Home Economics, 299; Hillsborough County Studies 

Homemaking, 561; Merrill-Palmer Workshop, 152: A New 

School of Home Economies, 142; Planning a Child De 

velopment Course, 121; Questions for Teachers, 465; 

Sociometric Techniques for Student Teachers, 244; Teach 

ing Aids Surveyed, 261; Teaching Children’s Groups, 90; 

Why Teachers Leave Jobs fed.!, 469; see also Home Ke: 


nomics Education 


Education for Family Living in Japan, 117 

Education for Home and Family Living, 5 

MHLERS, MaBELLE 8. (and Dororny W. Baker). Accep 
tance of School Lunch Dishes Studied, 314 

ISHRENKRANZ, FLORENCE (and MarGcaretr Lee DrAriey 
Temperature-measuring Devices for Meat Cooked in a 
Pressure Saucepan, 456 

EKERN, Dororuy, et al. Differences in Adult Contacts with 
Children, 87 

kkstroM, Doris EL. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 570 

Electronic Cooking, 521 

Klementary and Secondary Schools Department [AHEA 
teports, 384, 413 

{ellen H. Richards}: From a Letter by Mrs. Richards, 60 

IsmMons, Donn. Frontiers in the Design of Houses, 491 

Ikxngland’s Domestic Workers, 578 

Knrichment: Is the Enrichment Program Here to Stay? 
140 

Nquipment: see Household Equipment and Management 

Equipment, Consumers Speak Again on, 21 

IeRICSON, JUNE. Returned Household Textiles, 259 

Eskimo: The Alaskan Eskimo and the White Man’s Diet 
177 

kiskimo Sewing Class, 520 

Kuropean Tour: A Fashion Pilgrimage, 519 

EveretT, Estuer (and Irma H. Gross). Home Manage 


ment Is a Family Affair, 127 
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Executive Secretary [AHEA], Report, 373 

I.xperimental Dinner Course, 522 

Experimenting with the Discussion Method, 454 

Extension Program and World Citizenship, The, 499 

Iixtension Service: On Teaching Tailoring, 149; Training 
Local Leaders, 148 

Extension Service Department [AHEA], 
385, 414 


teports, 211, 


Pr 

Fabrics: see Textiles and Clothing 

FarrcuHitp, MARGARET. Electronic Cooking, 521 

[Fallgatter, Florence] see Introducing New AHA Officers, 
facing 349 

Family: Mental Health Congress Looks at the Family, 
71 

Family Kconomics—-Home Management: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 44, 102, 161, 218, 276, 334, 482, 532, 590; Kco- 
nomic Phases of Rural and Urban Housing, 123; Economic 
Trends and Family Life, 361; Home Management Is a 
Family Affair, 127; Married Women in Today’s Labor 
Force, 549; Significance of the City Worker’s Family 
Budget, 11; A Study of Family Clothing Expenditures, 
193; “Tips on Trips to the Market,’’ 150; Volunteer 
Recipe Testers, 152; Working with Low-cost Diets, 30 

Family Keonomics Home Management Division [AHEA]}, 
Reports, 211, 379, 410 

‘amily Ideals in College, 207 

‘amily Life, Economic Trends and, 361 

‘amily Life Research, Breaking Ground in, 364 

amily Life Research for the Home Economist, 182 

‘amily Life, Social Trends and, 357 

amily Life Workshops, 328 


‘amily Living: Attitudes Toward Family Living, 494; A 


College’s Role in Improving Family Living, 302; A Com 
munity Plans for Better Family Living, 305; Education 
for Family Living in Japan, 117; see also Family Relations 
and Child Development 

Family Relations and Child Development: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 46, 104, 220, 278, 336, 484, 534, 592; Breaking 
Ground in Family Life Research, 364; Differences in 
Adult Contacts with Children, 87; Economic Trends and 
Family Life, 61; Education for Home and Family Living, 
5; Family Life Research for the Home Economist, 182; 
The Filipino Home As a School for Democracy, 449 
For Children and Youth [ed.], 579; Married Women in 
Today’s Labor Foree, 549; Mental Health Congress 
Looks at the Family, 71; Planning a Child Development 
Course, 121; Social Development Among Adolescents 
201; Social Trends and Family Life, 357; Survey of Chil 
dren’s Centers, 38; Teaching Children’s Groups, 90; 
see also Family Living 

Family Relations and Child Development Division [AHEAI, 
Reports, 265, 380, 410 

Farm Families, Home Freezers for, 77 

Farmers Home Administration Department [ATTEA], Re 
ports, 385, 415 

Fashion Pilgrimage, A, 519 

February 1909 JourRNAL, The 

Federal Trade Commission, Consumers and the, 44] 

Fellows [AHEA], Reports: Keffie I. Raitt Fellow, 1948-49, 
108; Ellen H. Richards Fellow, 1948-49, 408; Evaporated 
Milk Association Fellows, 1948-49, 408; Omicron Nu 
Fellow, 1948—49, 408 

Fellowships: AHEA Fellowship Awards, 326; AHEA Re 


led.|, 92 


t 
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search Fellowships [ed.], 523; see also International 
Fellowship and Scholarships of the AHEA 

FENSKE, JANICE. My Summer in Sweden, 321 

Field Secretary [AHEA], Report, 376 

Filipino Home as a School for Democracy, The, 449 

Films: Check-List for Film Selection, 465 

First Year, The [ed.], 580 

FirzsimmMons, CLeo (and HELEN MARLEY). Space Needs 
for the Family’s Clothing, 247 

Fy ANAGAN, Tue! MA, el al. School Lunch Personnel, 266 

FLETCHER, Haze. M. Design of Research in Textiles and 
Clothing, 256; (and Mary C. Wurr.tock) Abrasion Resist 
ance of Buttonholes, 143 

Florida’s Curriculum Guide, 468 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals—Foods: 
17, 105, 163, 221, 279, 337, 485, 535, 593;—Nutrition: 48, 
106, 164, 222, 280, 338, 486, 536, 594; The Alaskan Eskimo 
and the White Man’s Diet, 177; A Comparison of Growth 
on Two Special Diets, 319; Concerning Bread Standards, 
525; Doctoral Theses by Home Economists, Part I, 516, 
Part II, 571; Electronic Cooking, 521; Experimental 
Dinner Course, 522; Fore ign Food Habits fed ], 525; 
Four Methods of Defrosting Poultry Studied, 203: Grad 
ing of Poultry [ed.], 93; Graham County Wants Its Milk 
Pasteurized, 555; Home-canned versus Home-frozen Snap 
Beans, 572; Home Storage of Nonfat Dry Milk Solids, 
198; The Human Factor in Nutrition Study, 433; Is the 
Enrichment Program Here to Stay? 140; A Long-range 
View of Nutrition, 1; New Frontiers in Nutrition Re 
search, 367; On the Freezing and Frozen Storage of Cake, 
163; Precooked Frozen leals, 260; Seal and Headspace 
Studies in Home Ca ining, 27; Temperature-measuring 
Devices for Meat Cooked in a Pressure Saucepan, 456; 
“Tips on Trips to the \larket,’’ 150; Volunteer Recipe 
Testers, 152; What! No Oranges? 31; What the Consume: 
Should Know about Bread, 179; What We Have Found 
Out about Frozen Foods, 25; Working with Low-cost 
Diets, 30 

Food and Nutrition Division [AHEA 
H11 

Food Habits, Foreign, 525 


Reports, 36, 381, 


Foods See Food and Nutrition 
For AHEA Forty niners in San Francisco, 196 
For Children and Youth |ed.], 579 


For I Dipt into the Future, 512 

For Lasting Peace fed.], 93 

For Professional Growth, 473 

Foreign Fellows: see International Fellowship and Scholar 
ships of the AHEA 

Foreign Food Habits, 525 

Foreign Student Advisers Meet, 47] 

Foreign Study, Concerning. 328 

Foster, Rosnert G. Social Trends and Family Life, 357 

Four Methods of Defrosting Poultry Studied, 203 

FRANKE, Mary W. (and May L. Cowes). Economic 
Phases of Rural and Urban Housing, 123 

Freezers: Home Freezers for Farm Families, 77 

Freezing: On the Freezing and Frozen Storage of Cake, 
463 

FRENCH, KATHARINE. Questions for Teachers, 465 

Friends of Helen W. Atwater, 90 

FroJEN, Boterua. Florida’s Curriculum Guide, 468 

From One Consumer Speaks Project to Many, 133 

Frontiers in the Design of Houses, 491 
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Frozen Foods, What We Have Found Out about, 25 

Frozen Meals, Precooked, 260 

Furs, ANNA Caro.u. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 570 

[Fuqua, Mary Elizabeth] see AHEA Fellowship Awards, 
326 

G 

General Education and Home Economics, 451 

General Education Meeting, 327 

GERARD, GRACE B. Should We Teach Them to Plan Dream 
Houses? 74 

Gifts of Honor Societies [ed.], 33 

Gitpin, Guapys L., et al. Seal and Headspace Studies in 
Home Canning, 27 

“God Rest You Merry,”’ [ed.], 579 

Good Jobs for Mrs. America’s Daughters, 509 

Good Will, Building [ed.], 579 

Grading of Poultry [ed.], 93 

Graham County Wants Its Milk Pasteurized, 55: 

GRAVES, Patsy. Two Pioneer Negro Teachers, 322 

Greece, A Program for the Home Front in, 235 

Greek Affiliation, New [ed.], 264 

{Greey, Dorothy M.] see AHEA Fellowship Awards, 326 

Gross, Irma H. (and Estuer Evererr). Home Manage 
ment Is a Family Affair, 127 

Growth: A Comparison of Growth on Two Special Diets, 
319 

Guidance of Rural Youth, 472 

H 

Hanson, Harriett Stoner (and Cecitia Scuuck). A 
Comparison of Growth on Two Special Diets, 319 

HarRIS, KATHARINE, ef al. School Lunch Personnel, 266 

Harris, Marcaret QO. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 518 

Harrison, Lois E. Graham County Wants Its Milk Pas- 


) 
) 


teurized, 555 

Hart, KATHERINE. Home Economics in Institution Ad 
ministration Department, 37 

HARTMANN, GEORGE W. Clothing: Personal Problem and 
Social Issue, 295 

Harcuer, Hazet M. Concerning Foreign Study, 328 

HiawkKINs, Mary EL. Trainees Finish Course, 525 4 

Headspace Studies in Home Canning, Seal and, 27 

Health: see Food and Nutrition and Social Welfare and 
Public Health 

Health Committee Meets, 154 

Health Conference Meets, 328 

Health Services for Rural Families, Planning, 135 

HELLER, CurisTINE A. The Alaskan Eskimo and the White 
Man’s Diet, 177 

HetMAN, Lois. A Home Economics Council, 575 

HeNsLEY, Marrua L. (and Mary C. Wuir.iock). Consum- 
ers Speak about Women’s Winter Coats, 83 

HESELTINE, MArJortE M. The Stockholm Congress, 581 

High Lights of the Convention, 370 

Higher Education Challenges Home Economics, 299 

Hillsborough County Studies Homemaking, 561 

Hircucock, VERNA J. Extension Service Department, 211 

HocumutH, Grace E. (and Bessie Brooks WEsT). Organiz 
ing a School Lunch Program, 559 

HoupeNn, Guapys K. Bolivia’s Rural School Plan, 466 

HoitrzcLaw, KATHARINE. Chinsook and Chungil Study 


Home Economics, 237 
Home: The Filipino Home As a School for Democracy, 
449; Solving Today’s Problems Begins at Home, 233 
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Home-canned versus Home-frozen Snap Beans, 572 

Home Economics: A Basie Need for the Orient, 502; General 
Education and Home Economics, 451 

Home Economics Abroad: AHEA Foreign Affiliations, 155; 
Bolivia’s Rural School Plan, 466; The Brussels Congress 
led.], 153; Education for Family Living in Japan, 117; 
England’s Domestic Workers, 578; Home Economics: A 
Basic Need for the Orient, 502; Home Economics in 
Puerto Rico, 552; If You Go to Stockholm [ed.], 153; 
Korean Affiliation [ed.], 264; My Summer in Sweden, 321; 
New Greek Affiliation [ed.], 264; A Program for the Home 
Front in Greece, 235; Report from the Orient, 65; The 
Stockholm Congress, 581, see also 599; Summer School in 
Norway, 89; Woman with a Duster, 467; see also Interna 
tional 

Home Economics, Art’s Professional Aid to, 436 

Home Economics Council, A, 575 

Home Economics Education: Brussels Congress [Sixth In 
ternational Congress of Family Education] [ed.], 153; A 
College Grows Curriculum Conscious, 187; A Co-opera- 
tive Plan for College Students, 439; Experimental Dinner 
Course, 522; General Education and Home Iconomics, 
151; Home Economics: Education for Living, 353; Home 
Keonomics Faces the Atomic Age, 63; Home Economics 
for Boys, 262; The Home Economics—Journalism Cur 
riculum, 311; If a Class Studies Children, 263; Merril! 
Palmer Workshop, 152; A National Testing Program, 582; 
A New School of Home Economies, 142; The 1949 Testing 
Program for College Students, 15; Pathways of Sociology 
and Home Economics, 239; Report from the Orient, 65 
Stage Setting for New Units, 323; Teaching Home Kco 
nomics by Braille, 175; Two Pioneer Negro Teachers, 322; 
see also Education 

Home Economics: Education for Living, 353 

Home Economies Faces the Atomic Age, 63 

Home Economics for Boys, 262 

Home Economics, Higher Kkducation Challenges, 299 

Home Economics History { Room of Their Own, 511 

Home Economics in Business Department [AHA], Re 
ports, 96, 386, 415 

HEIB Directory Available, 472 

HEIB’s Scholarship, Chicago, 154 

Home Economics in Institution Administration Depart 
ment [AHEA], Reports, 37, 387, 415 

Home Economics in Puerto Rico, 552 

Home Economics—Journalism Curriculum, The, 311 

Home Economics, Pathwavs of Sociology and, 239 

Home Economics Tests: The 1949 Testing Program for 
College Students, 15 

Home Economists, Doctoral Theses by, Part I, 513; Part 
II, 569 

Home Economists Honored [ed.], 325 

Home Freezers for Farm Families, 77 

Home Library, A Child’s, 577 


Home Management: see Family Economies—Home Man- 


agement 
Home Management Is a Family Affair, 127 
Home Storage of Nonfat Dry Milk Solids, 198 
Homemaker, Art and the, 497 
Homemaking Department [AHEA], Reports, 388, 416 
Homemaking, Hillsborough County Studies, 561 


Honor Societies, Gifts of [ed.], 33 


Horton, Mitprep. ADA Offered Varied Program, 
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HostretTrer, Heten P. The Home Economics—Journalism 
Curriculum, 311 

House Furnishings: see Household Equipment 

Household Employment: England’s Domestic Workers, 
578; Woman with a Duster, 467 

Household Equipment and Management: Consumers Speak 
Again on Equipment, 21; Home Freezers for Farm Fam- 
ilies, 77; Space Needs for the Family’s Clothing, 247; 
Temperature-measuring Devices for Meat Cooked in a 
Pressure Saucepan, 456 

Houses: see Housing 

Housing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 49, 107, 165, 223, 281, 
339, 487, 537, 595; AHEA and the Housing Act, 524; 
College Housing I:xperiment, 324; Economic Phases of 
Rural and Urban Housing, 123; Frontiers in the Design 
of Houses, 491; Housing Program in Vermont, 575; Hous 
ing Research for Home Economists, 125, 249; Research 
Problems and Needs in Rural Housing, 447; Response to 
Questionnaires [ed.], 93; A Room for a Preschool Child, 
8: Should We Teach Them to Plan Dream Houses? 74; 
Space Needs for the Family’s Clothing, 247; Toward 
Better Housing, 35; see also Washington News 

Housing Division [AHEA], Reports, 382, 412 

Housing Program in Vermont, 575 

Housing Research for Home Economists [McCullough], 
249 

Housing Research for Home Economists [Nickell], 125 

Hupson, June. Bicycling Across the World, 205 

Human Factor in Nutrition Study, The, 433 

Human Relationships: Solving Today’s Problems Begins 
at Home, 233 

(Husted, Mrs. Marjorie Child]: Home Economists Honored 
led.], 325 

Hutcutson, C. B. Home Economics: Education for Living, 
353 

I 

If a Class Studies Children, 263 

If You (40 to Stockholm fed a 153 

Index to Association Business Reports, 432 

Insight Through Co operation led.], 469 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from Periodicals, 
50, 108, 166, 224, 282, 340, 488, 538, 596; Home Kconomics 
in Institution Administration Department [AHEA], 37, 
387, 415; Organizing a University’s Food Service, 557; 
see also School Lunch 

International: Biecyeling Across the World, 205; British 
Families ‘“Make Do,’’ 206; Chinsook and Chungil Study 
Home Economics, 237; Concerning Foreign Study, 328; 
Foreign Food Habits fed.], 525; Foreign Student Advisers 
Meet, 471; Friends of Helen W. Atwater, 90; New Pam- 
phlet Available [ed.!, 523; On International Dietetics 
led.]. 523; On International [education [ed.], 523; Roads to 
World Peace, 327; Scholarships Foster International 
Friendliness, 67; UNESCO Commission Meets [ed.], 
524: see also Home Economics Abroad 

International Congresses: Brussels Congress [ed.], 153; If 
You Go to Stockholm [ed.], 153; The Stockholm Congress, 
581; see also 599 

International Fellowship and Scholarships of the AHA: 
see Scholarships Foster International Friendliness, 67; 
see also 397 

Internships: Clothing and Textile Internships in Texas, 
190 

Introducing New AHEA Officers, facing page 349 
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Ironing Boards: Consumers Speak Again on Equipment, 
2] 

Irons: Consumers Speak Again on Equipment, 21 

Is the Enrichment Program Here to Stay? 140 

J 

Jacks, Onan. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 515; Revision 
of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 269; Solving Today’s 
Problems Begins at Home, 233 

Jacospson, Cuartorre V. Teaching Children’s Groups, 90 

Japan, Education for Family Living in, 117 

Job Information Exchange [ed.], 325 

Jounson, ANNA May. News Writing Class Started, 151 

Jounson, Titpa M. Home Economics for Boys, 262 

Jones, Mary Cover. Attitudes Toward Family Living, 
194 

JONES, NELLIE Kepzie. A Pioneer Home Economist Salutes 
the JOURNAL, 59 

JOURNAL OF Home Economics: Change in Price of JourNAL 
led.], 32; 40th Anniversary Issue, 59-116; The JourNAL 
and Its Editor Forty Years Ago, 61; The JourRNat, 
February 1909 [ed.], 92; Our JouRNAL, 34; A Pioneer 
Home Economist Salutes the JourRNAL, 59; The Privilege 
of Contributing [ed.], 32; This Is Your Story [ed.], 580; 
Washington News [ed.], 580; With Our Advertisers [ed.], 
92; Your JouRNAL Would Be Welcomed Overseas, 184 

Journalism: The Home Economics—Journalism Curric 
ulum, 311 


K 
Kappa Omicron Phi Aids PHF, 468 


Ketcuum, Lucie. ‘‘Tips on Trips to the Market,’’ 150 
KNOWLES, EstuHer L. Housing Program in Vermont, 575 


Korean Affiliation [ed.], 264 
KRONE, FRANCES Vorts. Dietetic Work Conference, 263 


L 


LATzKE, Estner. Home Economics in Business Depart 
ment, 96 

Laws and Legislation [ed.], 325 

Leaders, Training Local, 148 

Leadership School, College, 89 

Leany, Dorotrny M. A California Workshop, 324 

Lease, E. J. (and Hazeu Rivtey). Is the Enrichment Pro 
gram Here to Stay? 140 

LeBaron, HELEN R. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 569 

Lesow, Vicrcr. The Consumer Faces Retail Changes, 
291 

Legislation: AHEA and the Housing Act, 524; Laws and 
Legislation [ed.], 325; Response to Questionnaires {ed.] 
93; see also Washington News, including 580 

Legislative Program [AHEA], 418 

Legislative Program for 1949-50, Proposed, 269 

LemMING, Evste L. The Extension Program and World Cit- 
izenship, 499 

Lewis, Dora 8S. Education for Family Living in Japan, 
117 

Life Members, AHEA Welcomes [ed.], 470 

Life Memberships in AHEA [ed.], 209 

List of Research Workers, 325 

Liston, MarGcarer |. Family Kconomics—Home Manage 
ment Division, 211 

LoGaGans, WineErrRED B. HEIB Directory Available, 472 

LonG, AuMA. Social Development Among Adolescents, 
201 
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LonGMorE, WILSON. Planning Health Services for Rural 
Families, 135 

Long-range View of Nutrition, A, 1 

Loore, Marian. Chicago HEIB’s Scholarship, 154 

Looking Ahead to San Francisco, 138 

Low-cost Diets, Working with, 30 

LOWENBERG, Miriam E. Social Welfare and Public Health 
Department, 265 

Luecke, Eprrua (and HELEN Borrn). Check-List for Film 
Selection, 465 

“Luncheon Is Served,” 30 

LYLE, Dorotuy Siecert. Dry-cleaning Problems Brought 
to Classrooms, 130 

M 

McALLesterR, Estuer T. Home Freezers for Farm Families, 
77 

McCay, Ciive M. What the Consumer Should Know about 
Bread, 179 

McCormack, Lucy. Progress Made Toward PHF Goal, 568 

McCut.touGcu, Heiten FE. Housing Research for Home 
Economists, 249 

McGinnis, Estuer. ‘Moving Ahead for Children and 
Youth,’ 241 

Mack, PAuLINE Beery. Accelerated Aging Tests for Textile 
Fabries, 252; American Standards for Sheeting, 563 

{McKimmon, Mrs. Jane Simpson]: Home Economists Hon- 
ored, 325 

MADENWALD, ABBIE. Eskimo Sewing Class, 520 

MANGER, MarGaret 8. Proposed Legislative Program for 
1949-50, 269 

Marcu, Evetyn L. On Teaching Tailoring, 149 

Marketing, The Role of Consumer Education in, 17 

Mar.ey, HELEN (and CLeo Fitzsimmons). Space Needs 
for the Family’s Clothing, 247 

Married Women in Today’s Labor Force, 549 

Mauck, Frances F. Experimenting with the Discussion 
Method, 454 

Meeting of the National Council on Family Relations, 
268 

Membership Card Reminder [ed.], 325 

Membership in AHEA: A Comment to the Wise [ed.], 470; 
The First Year Jed.], 580 

Mental Health Congress Looks at the Family, 71 

Merrill-Palmer Workshop, 152 

Midecentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth: see For Children and Youth [ed.], 579; ‘““Moving 
Ahead for Children and Youth,” 241 

Mitam, Ava B. Home Economics: A Basic Need for the 
Orient, 502; Report from the Orient, 65 

Milk: Graham County Wants Its Milk Pasteurized, 555; 
Home Storage of Nonfat Dry Milk Solids, 198 

MI.uer, Cora (and IsaABELLE EF. Beattie). On the Freezing 
and Frozen Storage of Cake, 463 

Morrett, Caro. WILLIS. Concerning Sheet Standards, 567 

Mosonnier, Mary Loutse. Health Conference Meets, 328 

Mo.oane, Roperta. Kappa Omicron Phi Aids PHF, 468 

Monroe, Day. Our JoURNAL, 34 

MorGan, AGNEs Fay. New Frontiers in Nutrition Research, 


367 

Morcan, Winona L. The Rejected Student, 150 

‘“‘Moving Ahead for Children and Youth,’’ 241 

My Summer in Sweden, 321 

Myers, Doris. A Tour to France, 328; (and Epna P. Bran- 
pau), A Fashion Pilgrimage, 519 
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National Association of Foreign Student Advisers: Foreign 
Student Advisers Meet, 471 

National Commission for Children and Youth: ‘Moving 
Ahead for Children and Youth,” 241 

National Conference for Co-operation in Health Eduea 
tion: Health Conference Meets, 328 

National Conference on the Professional Growth of Teach 
ers in Service: For Professional Growth, 473 

National Council on Family Relations, Meeting of the, 268 

National Institute of Houseworkers: England’s Domestic 
Workers, 578; Woman with a Duster, 467 

National Testing Program, A, 582 

Negro Teachers, Two Pioneer, 322 

NELSON, ELLEN F. Sociometric Techniques for Student 
Teachers, 244 

New AHEA Appointments, 212 

New AHEA Book a Milestone [ed.], 469 

New Committee Formed, 584 

New Committee Members, 584 

New Frontiers in Nutrition Research, 367 

New Greek Affiliation fed.], 264 

New Pamphlet Available [ud.], 523 

News Notes, 53, 111, 169, 227, 285, 343, 541, 599 

News of Research Workshop, 268 

News Writing Class Started, 151 

NICKELL, PAULENA Housing tesearch for Home Econo 
mists, 125 

1948-49 Report of Activities [AHEA], 373-430 

1949-50 Plans for Action [AHEA], 409 

1949-50 Program of Work [AHEA], 409 

1949 Testing Program for College Students, The, 15; sec 
also 582 

Nose, IsaBEL. General Education Meeting, 327 

Norway, Summer School in, 89 

Noyp, Harriet. Teaching Home Economics by Braille, 
175 

NUTRITION: see Food and Nutrition 

NYE, CLARIBEL. ‘“‘Advancing the Frontiers of Home Eco 
nomics,’’ 14 


0 


O’Brien, Ruta. The Consumer Movement in the United 
States, 505 

Occupational Guidance: see Vocational Guidance 

Officers and Committees [AHEA]—1949-50: Personnel, 424 
430 

OuLSON, MarGaret A. News of Research Workshop, 268: 
Research Workshop News, 327; Workshop Announced, 
35 

O’LANE, [van B. What! No Oranges? 31 

Old Age: So Old Nobody Wants You, 308 

Omicron Nu: Gifts of Honor Societies fed.|, 33 

On Celebrating UN Day |fed.], 470 

On Teaching Tailoring, 149 

On the Freezing and Frozen Storage of Cake, 463 

Opportunity Knocks Again fed.], 470 

OraATA, PeEpro T. Education for Home and Family Living 
5; The Filipino Home As a School for Democracy, 449 

Organizing a School Lunch Program, 559 

Organizing a University’s Food Service, 557 

Orient: Home Economics—A Basie Need for the Orient. 
502; Report from the Orient, 65 

Our JoURNAL, 34 

Our Professional Debt to Marion Talbot, 185 
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PALLISTER, MiInNiE. Woman with a Duster, 467 

Pathwavs of Sociology and Home Economies, 239 

Pau, Pauuine (and Joan PLumMMerR). Home Storage of 
Nonfat Dry Milk Solids, 198 

Peace, For Lasting Jed.}, 93 

Peer, Louise J. Foreign Student Advisers Meet, 471 

Pennsvivania State College; The: A New School of Home 
Economics, 142 

Permanent Headquarters Fund: AHIA’s Future Isin Your 
Hands. 192: Calling All State Presidents and PHF Chair 
men, 498; [Four States Reach Permanent Headquarters 
Fund Goal), 238; Have You Played Your Part ? 120; Kappa 
Omicron Phi Aids PHF, 468; Opportunity Knocks Again 
ed.], 470; Our 1949 Rendezvous, 19; PHF Is Upward 


Bound, 316; Practical Programs fed.|, 92; Progress Made 


Toward PHF Goal, 568; Svmbolizing Our Faith, 243; 
Wisconsin Sets Pace, 155 

Petzel, Florence E.| see AHEA Fellowship Awards, 326 

Pueues, Erne. L Today’s Textiles—Fibers, Fabries, and 
Finishes, 79 

Phi Upsilon Omicron: Gifts of Honor Societies fed.|, 33 

Puttures, VetmMa. Tomorrow's Consumers Learn Co opera 
tion, 444 

PhD List, Supplement to, 155 

Ping, Leta Mae. Working with Low-Cost Diets, 30 

Pioneer Home Keonomist Salutes the JouRNAL, A, 59 

Planning a Child Development Course, 121 

Planning Health Services for Rural Families, 135 

Plans for Action, 1949-50, Divisions and Departments 
AHEA}!, 409-417 

PiuMMER, Joan (and PauLine Pavi 
Nonfat Dry Milk Solids, 198 

Poultry Four Methods of Defrosting Poultry Studied, 
203 

Poultry, Grading of fed.], 93 


Home Storage of 


Practical Programs [ed.], 92 

Precooked Frozen Meals, 260 

Presenting Convention Speakers, 317 

Presidents of Affiliated State Associations, 431 

Pressure Saucepan, Temperature measuring Devices for 
Meat Cooked in a, 456 

Privilege of Contributing, The [ed.|, 32 

Professional Growth, For, 473 

Program for the Home Front in Greece, A, 235 

Program of Work AH EA!, 1949-50, 409 

Promptness Helps ed.|, 33 

Proposed Legislative Program for 1949-50, 269 

PrupENt, Inez. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 571; (et al 
Four Methods of Defrosting Poultry Studied, 203 

Public Health: see Social Welfare and Public Health 


Puerto Rico, Home Economics in, 552 


Q 
Questionnaire s, Response to ed.}, 93 
Questions for Teachers, 465 
QuISENBERRY, RutH. Significance of the City Worker’s 


Family Budget, 11 


R 


2ATHBONE, Lucy. For I Dipt into the Future, 512 


Recipe Testers, Volunteer, 152 
Refrigerators: Consumers Speak Again on Equipment, 21 
Rejected Student, The, 150 
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RENNE, R. R. Economic Trends and Family Life, 361 

Report from the Orient, 65 

Kepresentatives [AHA]: Personnel, 430; Reports: Ameri 
can Standards Association, Council and Consumer Goods 
Committee of the, 404; Future Homemakers of America. 
Advisory Board of the, 405; National Commission on Chil 
dren and Youth, 406; National Consumer-Retailer Coun 
cil, 406; Practical Nurse Education Association, Advisory 
Committee of the, 407; School Lunch, Joint Committee 
of AHEA and ADA and SFSA on, 407; Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, 408 

tesearch: AHEA Fellowship Awards, 326; AHIEA Research 
Fellowships |ed.], 523; Design of Research in Textiles 
and Clothing, 256; Family Life Research for the Home 
economist, 182; Housing Research for Home Economists. 
249; List of Research Workers, 325 

Research Committee’s Plans, 154 

tesearch Department [AHA], 388, 416 

tesearch Problems and Needs in Rural Housing, 447 
tesearch Workers, List of, 325 

Research Workshop News, 327; see also 35, 94. and 268 
fesolutions [AHA], 417 

tesponse to Questionnaires fed.], 93 

Retail Changes, The Consumer Faces, 291 

Returned Household Textiles, 259 

fevision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws. 269 

ReEYNOLbs, Howarp, et al. Home-canned versus Home- 
frozen Snap Beans, 572 

[Richards, Ellen H From a Letter by Mrs. Richards. 60 

{1ICHARDSON, Lou (and GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN). For AHEA 
Forty-niners in San Francisco: Local Plans Move Ahead, 
196; Looking Ahead to San Francisco, 138 

RicKER, CHRISTINE. Organizing a University’s Food Serv 
ice, 557 

Ritey, Hazev (and E. J. Least 
gram Here to Stay? 140 

Roads to World Peace, 327 

Roperts, Lypia J. Home Economies in Puerto Rico, 552 

{oBsSON, HELEN K. Coats! Coats!! Coats!!!, 466 


Is the Enrichment Pro 


tole of Consumer Education in Marketing, The, 17 

toom for a Preschool Child, A, 8 

Room of Their Own, A, 511 

tosE, FLora. Home Economics Faces the Atomic Age, 63: 
A Room of Their Own, 511 

tosehips: What! No Oranges? 31 

{0SENCRANZ, Mary Lou Lercn. A Study of Women’s In 
terest in Clothing, 460 

Ross, MABEL. Mental Health (¢ songress Looks at the Family, 
71 

ROWNTREE, JENNIE I. The Human Factor in Nutrition 
Study, 433 

Rural and Urban Housing, Economic Phases of, 123 

tural Families, Planning Health Services for, 135 

Rural Housing, Research Problems and Needs in, 447 

Rural School Plan, Bolivia’s, 466 

Rural Youth, Guidance of, 472 

Rust, Lucite. A College Grows Curriculum Conscious. 187 

5 

San Francisco Meeting of the AHEA: see AHEA 

Sater, V. Entp. Consumers Speak Again on Equipment, 21 

Scholarships : see International Fellowship and Scholarships 
of the AHEA 

Scholarships Foster International Friendliness, 67 

School for Democracy, The Filipino Home As a, 449 
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School Lunch: Acceptance of School Lunch Dishes Studied, 
314; Organizing a School Lunch Program, 559 

School Lunch Personnel, 266 

Scuuck, Cecriia (and Harrierr STONER Hanson). A Com- 
parison of Growth on Two Special Diets, 319 

Scorr, Dorotuy D. General Education and Home Eco- 
nomics, 451 

Scorr, Mase J. If a Class Studies Children, 263 

ScuppER, Frances. The Role of Consumer Education in 
Marketing, 17 

Seal and Headspace Studies in Home Canning, 27 

Seminar: Are You Seminar Minded? [ed.!, 264 

[Seronsy], Loutse C. Barrp. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
513 

Seventh International Congress of Home Economics: If 
You Go to Stockholm [ed.], 153, 581, see also 599 

Sewing Class, Eskimo, 520 

SuHank, Dorotruy E. Good Jobs for Mrs. America’s Daugh- 
ters, 509 

Sheets: American Standards for Sheeting, 563; Concerning 
Sheet Standards, 567 

SHENK, Norma W. (and Jessie V. Coves). A Study of 
Family Clothing Expenditures, 193 

SuHIve.y, AupREY. Experimental Dinner Course, 522 

Should We Teach Them to Plan Dream Houses? 74 

Significance of the City Worker’s Family Budget, 11 

Simpson, ELIZABETH JANE. Stage Setting for New Units, 323 

Sister MARIE DE Sages. Roads to World Peace, 327 

Sister Mary ALBERT. College Leadership School, 89 

Sister M. Ramona FARRELL. Family Ideals in College, 207 

Sixth International Congress of Family Education: The 
Brussels Congress [ed.], 153 

Skinner Hall: Our Challenging Future, 438 

Smitu, JANET K. Art and the Homemaker, 497 

Situ, Sysiu L. (and KATHARINE Buunt). Friends of Helen 
W. Atwater, 90 

Smita, WiLu1AM M., Jr. So Old Nobody Wants You, 308 

Snap Beans: Home-canned versus Home-frozen Snap Beans, 
572 

So Old Nobody Wants You, 308 

Social Development Among Adolescents, 201 

Social Trends and Family Life, 357 

Social Welfare and Public Health: Abstracts from Periodi- 
cals, 51, 109, 167, 225, 283, 341, 489, 539, 597; Health Com- 
mittee Meets, 154; Planning Health Services for Rural 
Families, 135; Volunteer Recipe Testers, 152 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department [AHEAI], Re 
ports, 265, 389, 416 

Sociology, Pathways of Sociology and Home Economics, 239 

Sociometric Techniques for Student Teachers, 244 

Solving Today’s Problems Begins at Home, 233 

Space Needs for the Family’s Clothing, 247 

Special Convention Trips [ed.], 210 

Staff Officers [AHEA], Reports of, 373 

Stage Setting for New Units, 323 

Standards: American Standards for Sheeting, 563; Con- 
cerning Bread Standards, 525; Concerning Sheet Stand- 
ards, 567 

SraN.LeEy, Loutse. UNESCO Commission Meets, 524 

State Associations: Presidents of Affiliated State Associa 
tions, 431; Statistical Report of State Associations, 372 

Statistical Report of State Associations, 372 

Statistics Workshop, 35, 94, 268, 327 

StrepMAN, Louise A. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 514; 
For Professional Growth, 473 
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STEELE, Marion H. Scholarships Foster International 
Friendliness, 67 

STEVENSON, AitsigE M. Teaching Aids Surveyed, 261 

STIEBELING, Haze, K. A Long-range View of Nutrition 
l 

SrockeErR, Marion K. Precooked Frozen Meals, 260 

Stockholm Congress, The, 581; see also 153 and 599 

Stop, Look, and Check [ed.], 209 

Srorvick, Ciara A. The Borden Award for 1950, 584 

Student Teachers, Sociometric Techniques for, 244 

Study of Family Clothing Expenditures, A, 193 

Study of Women’s Interest in Clothing, A, 460 

Successful Career Clinic, A, 321 

Suggestions Wanted, 525 

Summer School in Norway, 89 

SUNDERLIN, Epiru M., et al. Planning a Child Development 
Course, 121 

Supplement to PhD List, 155 

Survey of Children’s Centers, 38 

Survey of Dietitians [ed.], 32 

Swain, Frances L. Our Professional Debt to Marion 
Talbot, 185 

Swanson, Lypia V., ef al. Planning a Child Development 
Course, 121 

Sweden: My Summer in, 321 

SweEENEY, EvizaBetH. What We Have Found Out about 
Frozen Foods, 25 

Syracuse Seminar, Around the Table at the, 23 


T 


Tailoring, On Teaching, 149 

Talbot, Marion, Our Professional Debt to, 185 

Tate, Mitprep T. Family Life Research for the Home 
Economist, 182 

Teachers, Questions for, 465 

Teaching: Why Teachers Leave Jobs [ed.], 469; see also Ed- 
ucation and Home Economics Education 

Teaching Aids Surveyed, 261 

Teaching Children’s Groups, 90 

Teaching Home Economics by Braille, 175 

Temperature-measuring Devices for Meat Cooked in a Pres- 
sure Saucepan, 456 

Tentative Program [AHEA], 86, 139, 195, 255, 318 

Testing Program for College Students, The 1949, 15; see 
also 582 

Textile Tests Demonstrated, 208 

Textiles and Clothing: Abrasion Resistance of Buttonholes, 
143; Abstracts from Periodicals, 52, 110, 168, 226, 284, 342, 
$90, 540, 598; Accelerated Aging Tests for Textile Fabrics, 
252; American Standards for Sheeting, 563; Around the 
Table at the Syracuse Seminar, 23; Clothing: Personal 
Problem and Social Issue, 295; Clothing and Textile In 
ternships in Texas, 190; Coats! Coats!! Coats!!!, 466; Con 
cerning Sheet Standards, 567; Consumers Speak about 
Women’s Winter Coats, 83; Design of Research in Textiles 
and Clothing, 256; Doctoral Theses by Home Economists, 
Part I, 518; Dry-cleaning Problems Brought to Class 
rooms, 130; Eskimo Sewing Class, 520; A Fashion Pil 
grimage, 519; New AHEA Appointments, 212; On Teach 
ing Tailoring, 149; Returned Household Textiles, 259; 
Space Needs for the Family’s Clothing, 247; A Study of 
Family Clothing Expenditures, 193; A Study of Women’s 
Interest in Clothing, 460; Textile Tests Demonstrated, 
208; Today’s Textiles—Fibers, Fabrics, and Finishes, 79 

Textiles and Clothing Division [AHEA], Reports, 383, 412 
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Theses: Doctoral Theses by Home Economists, Part I, 513; 
Part II, 569 

This Is Your Story [ed.], 580 

Tnuompson, Henrietta M. Consumer Interests Committee 
Meeting, 94; The Consumer Speaks Project Is Evaluated, 
20 

Three Links in the Chain, 576 

TinsLey, Witta Vaucun. {Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
514 

“Tips on Trips to the Market,’’ 150 

Today’s Textiles—Fibers, Fabrigs, and Finishes, 79 

Topuunter, E. Nerae. Higher Education Challenges Home 
Economics, 299 

Toeprer, Epwarp W., et al. Home-canned versus Home- 
frozen Snap Beans, 572; Seal and Headspace Studies in 
Home Canning, 27 

Tomorrow’s Consumers Learn Co-operation, 444 

Tour to France, A, 328 

Toward Better Housing, 35 

Trainees Finish Course, 525 

Training Local Leaders, 148 

Treasurer [AHEA]: Report of Treasurer and Investment 
Committee, 418 

Trorrer, VirGinia Y. (and Tesstr AGAN). A Room for a 
Preschool Child, 8 

Two AHEA Presidents Scan the Future, 62 

Two Pioneer Negro Teachers, 322 

Tyver, Dororny. Merrill-Palmer Workshop, 152 

U 

'N Bill of Rights, The [ed.|, 264 
N Day, On Celebrating {ed.}, 470 
INESCO Commission Meets, 524 
Iniversity of Massachusetts: Our Challenging Future, 438 


iniversity’s Food Service, Organizing a, 557 
Irban Housing, Economic Phases of Rural and, 123 
ise AHEA Publications Jed.], 33 
‘se AHEA’s Resources {ed.], 325 
V 
Vacation Trips for Convention Travelers, 254 
Vocational Guidance: The ‘Career Packets’’ [ed.], 209; 
Good Jobs for Mrs. America’s Daughters, 509; A Success- 
ful Career Clinic, 321 
Volunteer Recipe Testers, 152 
W 


WALKER, CLARETA. Guidance of Rural Youth, 472 


{ 
{ 
{ 
[ 
University of Oslo: Summer School in Norway, 89 
{ 
{ 
{ 
[ 


Washing Machines: Consumers Speak Again on Equipment, 


21 
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Washington News: facing 1, 59, 117, 175, 233, 291, 433, 491, 
549; [ed.], 580 

Wecer, Surrey. British Families ‘‘“Make Do,’’ 206 

West, Bessie Brooks (and Grace EF. Hocumutn). Organiz 
ing a School Lunch Program, 559 

What! No Oranges? 31 

What the Consumer Should Know about Bread, 179 

What We Have Found Out about Frozen Foods, 25 

Wuite, Epna Nose. A Program for the Home Front in 
Greece, 235: Two AHEA Presidents Sean the Future: 
Our Responsibilities, 62 

White House Conference on Children and Youth, 1950: see 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth 

WuHITELOcK, FRANCES. Married Women in Today’s Labor 
Foree, 549 

WuitLock, Mary C. (and Haze. M. FLetcuer). Abrasion 
tesistance of Buttonholes, 143; (and Martrna L. HEN 
sLEY) Consumers Speak about Women’s Winter Coats, 83 

Why Teachers Leave Jobs fed.], 469 

Will You Clip AHEA News [ed.], 93 

Wiiwurams, Evizaspetu. Toward Better Housing, 35 

Witutams, G. Dororuy. Health Committee Meets, 154 

Wiutson, Eva. Food and Nutrition Division, 36; (et al 
Four Methods of Defrosting Poultry Studied, 203 

Wisconsin Sets Pace, 155 

With Our Advertisers fed.], 92 

Woman with a Duster, 467 

Women’s Action Committee for Lasting Peace: For Lasting 
Peace led 5 93 

WoorTeN, Marrieé Lioyp. Pathways of Sociology and Home 
Economies, 239 

Working with Low-cost Diets, 30 

Workshop Announced, 35 

Workshops: California Workshop, A, 324; California Work 
shops led.], 210; Family Life Workshops, 328; Merrill 
Palmer Workshop, 152; [Statisties] Research Workshop 
at Iowa State College] News, 327, see also 35, 94, and 
268 

World Citizenship, The Extension Program and, 499 

World Peace, Roads to, 327 

Wricut, ELLEN. Clothing and Textile Internships in Texas, 
190 

Wy.ie, MarGarer. Family Life Workshops, 328 

y 
Your Letter from Yourself [ed.], 209 
Youth: For Children and Youth f[ed.], 579 
Z 


Zerpeuin, T. Marie. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 517 
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For Christmas 


Choose A Cookie That's 


1. Christmasy in design 


W, Easily shaped 


3. Simple to decorate 
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SPRITZ COOKIES 


SIFT TOGETHER AND 
1% c. sifted iomenas ar — 
V% tsp. salt 
BLEND TOGETHER 
¥% c. butter or Margarine 
V2 c. sugar 
BEAT IN 
1 egg yolk 
STIR IN 
1 tsp. vanilla 
Flour mixture 


Put through cookie Press Onto ungreased cookie 


sheet. orate with N , : 
late Morsels before ae * Semi-Sweet Choco- 


BAKE AT: 375° 
cookies) 275° F TIME: 10 Min. YIELD: 50 


If no cookie Press is availab| is ri 

’ e, this rich pli 
sane con be meped into little balls, chen —— 
en nes of a fork to appear mMOst attractive 


Other Choices: Cut-out § i 
rated Chocolate Crisps. (Recip me athe 


. for these se 
request. Write Nestle’ ~wr hey 
60 Hudson St., New York 15 mee Test Kitchen, 
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LALA, For example: di 





Toll House Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 
all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


® Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
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Yl Jost 


helps you create 
a home of charm 
and good taste in 
her latest book 





i. THE PERSONALITY OF A 
HOUSE, Mrs. Post writes, not 
only as a woman whose good 
taste is beyond question, but as 
the daughter of a famous archi- 
tect, thoroughly familiar with 
the methods of building, re- 
modelling and redecorating both 
houses and apartments. Her book 
will help you create a home of 
charm, beauty, and good taste 
built around you and the way 
you want to live. 

510 pages, 225 illustrations, $5 



















Send for examination copy 
on approval. 
JHE 1249 
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Will help students plan for their future! 


Complete set $2.25; 10-24 sets $2.00 each; 25-49 sets 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Name 
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AHEA 
Career Packet 










Home Economics Teaching As A Career 

Student Guide Book H.E.I.B. 

Reach For A Star 

Along The Home Economics Highway 

Your Career in Home Economics 

Your Career in Homemaking 

Your Career As A County Home Demon- 
stration Agent 

Your Career in 
search 

For you— A Career in Home Economics 

Opportunities in Home Economics 

Career Wheel 
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$1.85 each; 50 sets or more $1.75 each. 













700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D.C. 
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